








Convertible Term 
is a spring semester 

in Europe. 


Right? 



Our definition will never get 
passing marks. But we're 
being misleading to make a 
point. 

The point being that too many 
people know too little about 
life insurance. Which can 
cause a family to have too little 
life insurance, or not enough 
of the right kind. 


into permanent life 
insurance, without having to 
answer any questions about 
your health. 

The advantage, of course, is 
that you can buyterm 
insurance inexpensively to 
start. And later, when you can 
better afford it you can 
convert to permanent life 
insurance, which builds cash 
value and protects you for 
life. Meanwhile, you have 
preserved your insurability. 
Like to know more about life 
insurance? We can help. 

We don't sell life insurance. 


We're hereto help you do a 
better job of buying it. By 
giving you the kind of 
information you need to talk to 
an agent with a little more 
confidence than you may have 
right now. 

The fact is, we have a 64-page 
booklet called Understanding 
Your Life Insurance. The 
booklet is free. And it’s filled 
with the simple ideas behind 
complicated-sounding 
phrases like convertible term. 

So why not write to us and ask 
for a copy. We'll mail it to you, 
fast. 


And that’s too bad, because 
life insurance really isn't that 
hard to understand. 

Take convertible term, for 
instance. 


Institute of Life Insurance 

Central source of information about life insurance. 

277 Park Avenue, Dept. Q-l, New York, N.Y. 10017 

Please send me a free copy of Understanding Your Life Insurance. 


Convertible term gives you the 
option to convert your term 
insurance— which covers you 
fora limited numberof years— 
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C0MPUTAMAT1C 

FOOTBALL 

Because within every football fan beats the 
heart of a frustrated quarterback. 


Here’s the chance to test your skill. To call the plays. 
To make the decisions. Both on offense and defense. 


The Game Begins. A toss of the coin. 
A kickoff. A return. You have the ball 1st 
and 10. Now what? A running play? A 
pass? The Bomb? It's up to you. Choose 
whatever you think will be most effective. 
Meanwhile, your opponent tries to antici- 
pate your play and choose the defense 
best designed to counter. 

The Snap. Push the activator controls. 
Computamatic Football p r ogramming 
takes over. A play- result light flashes the 
outcome. Gained or lost yardage? Inter- 
cepted pass? Fumble? It all depends on 
your skill. And luck. 


The Fun. Even your wife will like it. I 
Great for teaching the game to the kids. | 
And for proving you're the master strate- I 
gist you've always claimed. 

Complete Computamatic Football 
game with handsome console 
cabinet. $34.95* 

Seven interchangeable game board over- 
lays designed to be used with console 

Basketball /Baseball/ Golt 

Hockey/Sailing/Finance/Soccer 

S9.95*each. 


COMPUTfMflTK GAMES 

^Electronic Data Controls Corporation/#!! rights reserved ’971 


Division of 

Electronic Data Controls Corporation 
Stratford Industrial Park 
Winston-Salem. N C 27103 


WHERE TO BUY 
COMPUTAMATIC GAMES 
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We dedicate these socks 
to every man who dreams of that 
moment of glory. 



You know who you are. 

You talk about your big triple that could have 
been ajjiom^r. Your great serve, if only the net had 
been a little lower. Or that drive that would have 
gone three hundred yards if it hadn't hooked. 

All week long you’re dreaming about next Sun- 
day's game. And that moment that could put you 
into the neighborhood hall of fame. 

Weat Burlington Socks/ Adler understand. That’s 
why we created an authentic All Sports Collection 
of Socks. Each pair is comfortable, absorbent and 


specifically designed for a specific sport. Tennis, 
golf, team sports, hunting and camping, skiing, 
and skating. 

It’s a unique collection and one nobody else 
But putting them all in your favorite store 
selecting the correct sock easier for you. 

Now our socks may not make you 
But just knowing you have the right 
right sport could give you a little extra 

So next time you're out there, we'd like 
there too. Waiting for your moment of glory.. . 




Sports Collection" 
ington Socks/Adler 


©Burlington Industries, Inc. 1971 


3 Burlington Socks, a division o< Burlington Industries at Burlington House. New York.N Y. 10019 



The Sears Dynaglass' Ice & Snow Tire. 
Why you need it on your car this winter. 



1. This traction groove 
is designed to get you 
through deep snow. 

2. These studs 
are designed to stop 
you on glare ice. 


Sears has developed a 
tire that can take you through 
winter’s toughest tests. 

Sears Dynaglass 
Ice & Snow Tire. With the 
traction groove down the center 
to keep the gripping edges 
open and clear of snow, while 
it puts the traction where 
most of a car’s weight rides, 
on the tire shoulders. 

So it bites deep and 
goes, in heavy snow. Grips 
and stops, on slick-packed 
snow. And with studs, digs in 
and stops on glare ice. 

(Studs optional at extra 
cost wherever legal.) 

Two tough fiber glass 
belts give our Dynaglass 
Ice & Snow Tire extra traction 
and extra strength. 

And because of its unique 
tread design, you can put 
it on two or four wheels, with 
or without studs 
— and it still runs quiet. 

It’s the finest bias-belted 
winter tire we’ve ever offered. 

And when you 

buy it, you can use Sears Easy 
Payment Plan. 

The Dynaglass Ice 
& Snow Tire. Only at 
Sears, Roebuck 
and Co. 


Sears 


Tire and Auto Centers 


Where you buy tires 
with confidence. 
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Sports Illustrated is published 
weekly, except one issue at year 
end, by Time Inc., 541 North 
Fairbanks Court. Chicago. III. 
60611; principal office Rockefeller 
Center. New York. N.Y. fOO’O; 
James R. Shepley, President; 
Richard B. McKcough. Treasurer; 
Charles B. Bear, Secretary. Second- 
class postage paid at Chicago. III. 
and at additional mailing offices. 
Authorized as second-class mail by 
the Post Office Department, Otta- 
wa. Canada and for payment of 
postage in cash. Subscription price 
in the United States, Canada. 
Puerto Rico and the Caribbean 
islands SI 2.00 a year; military per- 
sonnel anywhere in the world $8.50 
a year; all others S 1 6.00 a year. 
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Next week 

A BATTLE OF UNBEATENS 
pits Auburn, with its high-pow- 
ered offense that has scored 27 1 
points, against a tough Georgia 
defense that has yielded only 
53. Pat Putnam is on hand. 

BLESS 'EM BOTH, the long 
and the short, Minnesota's 
goalies are sizzling hot. Ccsare 
Maniago is tall, Gump Wors- 
ley not: together they star 
in Mark Mulvoy's team report. 

FIVE DAYS in a canoe on the 
old, worn waters around New 
York City can lead to quite 
a few astonishing discoveries. 
How often, for example, does 
one paddle under an airport? 


PERMISSION IS STRICTLY PROHIBITED. 
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The 24 hour slacks. 

Give-n’-Take 
Slacks from Sears. 


We don't expect you to wear 
Give-n’-Take Slacks round-the-clock. 
But if you had to you could. And if 
you did, you'd still come up looking 
fresh and feeling comfortable. That's 
the kind of slacks they are. The kind 
that bends and stretches when the 
guy inside bends and stretches. The 
kind that resists wrinkling bagging 
and sagging. And the Perma-Prest® 
kind that really doesn't have to be ironed 
after machine washing and tumble 
drying. One of a kind Give-n'-Take 
Slacks. In a durable, stretchable 
blend of Trevira* polyester, Avril® 
rayon and Lycra* spandex. In striped 
and solid colors. In Trim n’ Tight, 
Trim Regular and Full Cut. And in 
most Sears, Roebuck and Co. stores, 
or through the Catalog. 

MM SUPPLIER FOR THE U S. OLYMPIC TEAM 






Usher’s Green Stripe. 

The Holiday original since 1853. 

Now also available in our second Holiday 
original. The Usher's Gallon Barrel. 

Ask your favorite retailer to show you. 
And give something original. 


The original 
Christmas gifts. 


Fine togas, ripe grapes, and olive 
branch crowns. Gift giving is generally 
believed to have been handed down from 
the early Romans’ season of merrymaking 
called Saturnalia. 


First uttered in 1843, this festive 
commentary is attributed to one E. Scrooge, 
a lovable old character in Charles Dickens’ 
classic, “A Christmas Carol.” 


The original 
Christmas card. 


A 5 /" x 3 %" Holiday greeting 
designed and etched by sixteen year old 
William Maw Egley, Jr. on Dee. 9, 1842 
in England. 


The original 
light Scotch. 


Usher's Green Stripe. The 1853 original. 




A letterhead should capitalize on your greatest achievement. 


Alas, people know the Leaning Tower of 
Pisa, but they know not its designer 

Until they look at Bonanno's letter- 
head-then they know. 

Because a good letterhead tells peo- 
ple what is special about the sender, even 
before the letter itself says a word. 

And your company letterhead is no 
exception. After all. your letterhead is 
you. 

Thatfc why it's so important to make 


sure it makes the right impression. 

Of course, good letterheads begin with 
the paper they're printed on. Which is 
why Hammermill Bond is a great way 
to begin. 

It's beautifully white and clean. Impres- 
sively opaque. And it gives off an impor- 




tant crackle to the touch. 

Ask your printer to show you samples. 
There are 16 colors (plus white) to 
choose from, three finishes, and a wide 
range of weights and sizes. 

All with matching Hammermill Bond 
envelopes. 

Look for the watermark. HammermiH's 
word of honor to the public. 

Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, 
Pennsylvania 16512. 



[Time! 


• measures 

8 x 10 inches 

• indexed and 
arranged by 
subject 

• costs only 
$9.95 plus 
shipping and 
handling 

• includes 400 
pages 


Don’t Sign Anything... 

Until You’ve Read 
THE TIME-LIFE FAMILY LEGAL GUIDE 


It’s just off press, and it’s yours for 10 days of free reading 
as a guest of the Editors of TIME-LIFE BOOKS 


You Can't Be Your Own Lawyer, But . . . 
you can and should know what your 
legal rights and responsibilities are. 
You can and should know how to mini- 
mize the complications that could arise 
(and often do) when someone, through 
ignorance of the law, does not know 
how to read a lease or even how to 
guard against home repairs gyps. You 
can and should know what clauses pro- 
tect your interests in a house-buying 
contract. Most importantly, you should 
know when to seek professional coun- 
sel before it’s loo late. 

Typical situations that involve thousands 
of families every day: 

A remodeling firm quotes you a price 
on fixing up your porch, but hands you 
a bill for twice the a mount, threaten- 
ing you with a mechanic's lien on your 
house if you don't pay up. What can 
you do? Or, more importantly, what 
should you have done? 

A couple decides in a moment of 
panic to get married because the girl 
is pregnant. They agree to get a divorce 


as soon as the baby is born, but after 
the child arrives, the girl refuses to go 
through with the divorce. What is the 
law? 

You are about to move into a new 
house, but the landscaping you ordered 
is not completed. What can you do 
about holding back some of the pay- 
ment to guarantee that the work will 
be finished? 

A political organization to which you 
belong asks you to help distribute leaf- 
lets explaining your cause. A policeman 
tries to stop you. What are your rights? 

Your neighbor’s son is riding back 
to college with three classmates. Police 
stop and search the car. One boy pos- 
sesses marijuana . . . but all four are 
arrested. Will their fingerprints (and 
mug shots) be kept permanently on file? 

A querulous neighbor erects a "spite 
fence” overlooking your property and 
cuts off your view. Can you have it 
removed? 

It's absolute folly for you not to know 
what the law can do— both to you, and 
even more important, for you. 


You’ve heard it said a thousand times . . . but 
"ignorance of the law" can be a bitter thing 
to learn too late. The law exists to help you 
and your family protect yourselves against 
such things as fraud, damage suits, deceit, 
loss of property or freedom, libel, false ar- 
rest. This is why the Editors of Time-Life 
Books have published The Time-Life Family 
Legal Guide. 

Almost universally, lawyers believe that all of 
us need to know enough about the Jaw to 
understand when we're endangered, what 
protection is available to us, and when it’s 
time to get professional help. This is not, of 
course, a do-it-yourself book. Anyone with a 
serious legal problem should no more con- 
sider handling it by himself than he would 
consider taking out his own appendix. But 
The Time-Life Family Legal Guide does 
provide an easy-to-understand and compre- 
hensive survey, filled with useful, fascinating 
information that would help you cope— until 
the lawyer himself arrives— with all kinds of 
problems, from a smashup in the family car 
to a codicil in a will. 

The Time-Life Family Legal 
Guide . . . yours for a 10-day free 
examination as our guest. 

Read it, or show it to your lawyer. See for 
yourself how legal pitfalls and tricky prob- 
lems can trap even the most well-meaning 
person ... for instance, how you could be 
liable for a businessman’s debts if you allowed 
him to use your name on his letterhead. Or, 
if you sell your house with a neighbor's help, 
you might have to pay him a commission. 

After 10 days of free reading, you may 
either return The Time-Life Family Legal 
Guide without further obligation, or, if you 
decide to keep it, we’ll bill you for $9.95 plus 
shipping and handling. To get your copy of 
this important new book, simply fill out the 
order form bound into these pages. If it's 
niissing, just write Time-Life Books, Dept. 
0201, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 

THE TIME-LIFE FAMILY LEGAL GUIDE’S 
distinguished board of consultants: 

Mortimer M. Caplin-lawyer, Washington, D.C. 

A. James Casner — Weld Professor, Harvard Law 
School. 

Ernest C. Frlesen— Executive Director, Institute for 
Court Management, University of Denver Law Center. 
W. Page Keeton-Dcan of the University of Texas 
School of Law; former president of the Association 
of American Law Schools; co-author of Law o/ Torts. 
Products and the Consumer. 

Lawrence P. King-Professor of Law, New York 
University; Editor-in-Chicf- Revisions, Collier on 
Bankruptcy. 

Monrad C. Paulsen-John B. Minor Professor and 
Dean. University of Virginia School of Law; co- 
author of The Criminal Low and Its Processes; and 
author of Cases and Materials Relating to Juvenile 
Courts; Domestic Relations: Cases and Materials. 

To make The Time-Life Family Legal 
Guide as useful a reference tool as possible, 
the Editors have included emergency check 
lists: what to do in case of a car accident, 
what you should do if you are called as a wit- 
ness or as a juror, what your responsibilities 

are as executor of an estate They have 

also prepared state-by-state charts on marriage 
and divorce laws, plus an illuminating dia- 
gram explaining the American court system. 



The IBM Copier. 

We started with the premise that 
you want good copies, and went 
on from there. 


The first and most obvious requirement for 
any office copier is that it should make good 
copies. 

But just as important as the quality of the 
copies is the reliability of the copier. Because 
if ever a copier makes poor copies, or isn’t ready 
to make copies at all, instead of speeding up 
office work, it slows it down. 

So when we started to design the IBM Copier 
we had both of those requirements firmly in 
mind. 

By the time we had finished, we had more 
than met those requirements. Wte had surpassed 
them. 

In the year and a half our plain paper copier 
has been available, thousands of businessmen 
have come to expect not merely good copies 
from our machine but consistently excellent 
copies. And as for reliability, they have found it 
gives them just as much as any other piece of 
IBM office equipment. 

In addition to all of this, the IBM Copier has 
features designed to cut down the problem of 
unnecessary proliferation of copies. 

And it comes with a pricing plan that guaran- 
tees a limit on your copying costs. 

A Representative of our Office Products Di- 
vision will be happy to explain the IBM Copier 
in more detail and show you how it could best 
be used in your office. 

Why not call an IBM office today and set up 
an appointment? 



Take 12 to the mountains... 


or 5, plus a mountain. 


Here’s the wagon for people 
who think big in everything they do. 
Ford’s versatile Club Wagon com- 
fortably seats as many as 1 2 adults. 
Or seats five with room left over for 
twice the gear conventional wag- 
ons can 
carry.You 
can take 
the entire 
family to 
the cot- 
tage— all 
their clothes, food and recreation 


gear— with room to spare. 

Yet a Club Wagon is nimble and 
easy to handle— even for the ladies. 
Short overall length (shorter than a 
conventional wagon) makes for 
easy parking and maneuvering in 
tight quarters. Power steering and 
power brakes can make it easier 
yet. Ford’s famous Twin-I-Beam 
independent front suspension 
smooths the ride, and wide-track 
wheel spacing gives exceptional 
highway stability, even in gusty 
crosswinds. 


A new Center-Guide sliding side 
door combines ease of operation 
with new convenience in cramped 
garages and parking lots— and you 
can step through to the driver's 
seat from the side door. Con- 
ventional hinged doors are also 
available. Available, too, is a wide 
selection of comfort and conven- 
ience options, including luxury 
interiors, air conditioning, and 
Cruise-O-Matic transmission. 

Seating arrangements for 5, 8 or 
12 persons are offered, plus camp- 
er conversions that can sleep up to 
six. Check the Wagonmaster in 
your area— your Ford Dealer— for a 
fully detailed catalog and a reveal- 
frig fest drive. 

A better idea for safety: Buckle up. 




FORD 

CLUB WAGON 



SCORECARD 


BLOOD SPORT 

In an experiment that might prove the 
most revolutionary in sports history, a 
Swedish physiologist named Bjorn Ek- 
blom recently tested seven students on 
a treadmill, determined their maximum 
"energy capability" and then extracted 
roughly a fifth of the blood in their sys- 
tems. The amount withdrawn, about 
twice that normally taken from a blood 
donor, was then stored. The students, 
tested daily on the treadmill, showed las- 
situde for a while, but after two weeks 
their bodies had replenished the blood 
supply and energy capability was back 
to normal. 

Then, a month after the original blood- 
letting, the stored blood was returned 
to their bodies, giving them, in effect, 
an oversupply. A startling rise in en- 
ergy was immediately evident. "It was 
a fantastic feeling,” one of the students 
said, "almost as though you were boil- 
ing over with energy.” Physical perfor- 
mances soared to levels 20% beyond pre- 
vious maximums. One observer suggest- 
ed, “perhaps the blood transfusions pro- 
vide a surplus of red blood cells, which 
transport oxygen for increased energy.” 
Dr. George Sheehan, an American inter- 
nist who is also a marathon runner, com- 
mented, "It seems like the sea-level an- 
swer to high-altitude acclimatization. 
What he is doing is raising the oxygen- 
carrying capacity something on the order 
of 10% to 12%.” 

In time, as the body readjusted its 
blood supply to normal, the students’ 
energy returned to normal, too, but the 
significance of Professor Ekblom's find- 
ings remain. “Blood doping,” as the pro- 
cess has been erroneously dubbed, is vir- 
tually undetectable. The possibility of 
preparing an athlete — or a racehorse, for 
that matter — for a super performance 
on a specific date is obvious. 

Ekblom insisted, "The aim of the 
study was to study the oxygen trans- 
port system. I am not interested in cre- 
ating supermen. I am frightened at the 
possibilities of its use within sport.” 


Edited by ROBERT W. CREAMER 


Despite his demurrer, the findings arc 
certain to have a shattering impact. The 
prospect is grisly but the possibilities 
are limitless: runners aiming at Olympic 
golds, horses entered in the Kentucky 
Derby, pro football teams preparing for 
the Super Bowl. 

PEARL AT ANY PRICE 

Earl (The Pearl) Monroe's unhappiness 
with Baltimore — he refused to play for 
the Bullets this fall for a variety of rea- 
sons, a lot having to do with money 
(SI, Nov. 8) — has led the basketball star 
to lash out in all directions. One article 
had him saying of the Bullets’ manage- 
ment, “They expect loyalty to the or- 
ganization, but the organization has no 
loyalty, to you.” 

Owner Abe Pollin reacted angrily. He 
said he had given Monroe a SI 0,000 
bonus after his first year to help his moth- 
er buy a house, paid all the legal fees 
when the player was involved in a law- 
suit, loaned him money after a Balti- 
more bank had turned him down and 
helped him pay taxes that he owed. "If 
all this shows disloyalty to Earl Mon- 
roe," Pollin said, “then I’m guilty.” 

TO BUTE OR NOT TO BUTE 

The jockey clubs of England, Ireland 
and France have come out strongly 
against Butazolidin, the controversial 
medication that is a continuing focus of 
dispute in U.S. horse racing. It is the 
stuff reportedly found in Dancer's Im- 
age after he finished first in the 1968 Ken- 
tucky Derby. Pro-Bute horsemen point 
out that it is neither a stimulant nor a de- 
pressant but an anti-inflammatory agent 
that lets a horse run to his true form, 
and racing states like California and Col- 
orado now r permit its use, with minor 
restrictions. However, in New York and 
Florida and Illinois, where it can be used 
as a medication for animals in training, 
all traces of it must be gone by the time 
a horse races again. 

Anti-Bute people agree with the three 
European jockey clubs, which hold that 


its use is an artificial and uncertain means 
of keeping a horse in racing condition. 
An apparently sound horse, they argue, 
is not a sound horse, and racing is based 
on the premise that all entries are truly 
fit and ready. The British-Irish-French 
action is greatly to their liking, since Bu- 
tazolidin is not supposed to be used on 
thoroughbreds at any time in those coun- 
tries. That does not mean it won’t be 
used, particularly in training, since the 
European jockey clubs have no way of 
enforcing their edict on horses that are 
not actually racing. 

DON'T TOUCH ME 

In the first three weeks of football at 
Georgia Tech this fall there were 137 in- 
juries, including seven concussions, 19 
broken bones and 32 wrenched knees. 
We hasten to add that this was not var- 
sity football, where things were relatively 
safe and sane. The wave of injuries came 
in intramural touch, which is a big thing 



at Tech. Intramural teams there play the 
two-handed game, which is rougher than 
one-hand touch, and they are serious. 
Almost 2,500 students compete and most 
of the 84 teams have two nine-man pla- 
toons, one offense, one defense. 

The injury boom this fall brought 
about some strict rule changes. Mouth- 
pieces and shoes must now be worn to 
save wear and tear on teeth and toes. 
Blocking on kicks is verboten, and "pro- 
tective" pads on arms and elbows, here- 
tofore a favorite offensive weapon, can- 
not be worn unless a player has an ob- 
vious injury that needs protection. 

continued 
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Raisin Wine Kit for a friend. 


A very special friend. One who’d love to 
have a Raisin Wine-Making Kit. I could 
pay $5.95 for it in a store, but I’d rather 
send you $2 and a raisin label. ( Calif, resi- 
dents add 100 tax.) California Raisins, Box 
5709, Fresno, CA. 93755. Send gift kit to: 



We'll be happy to send gift kits to a whole list of friends. Just enclose their names and addresses, with 
$2 for each one. Allow 4 weeks for delivery. Zip code must be included. Oder good only to residents 
of the U.S.A. and void where such S3les arc prohibited, restricted or taxed by local law. Olfer expires 
March 1,1972. sl .. 


Give our $ 2 
RaisinWine 
Kit to some- 
one very 
special this 
Christmas. 


Raisin Wine Kit for me. 

I want a Kit for ray very own. The siphon hose and plastic corks, 
fermentation locks and yeast, Campden tablets and 
illustrated wall scroll with instructions and vintner’s 
apron. Plus gold labels for my bottles. Here’s $2 and a 
raisin label. Send me the works! (Calif, residents add 100 
tax.) California Raisins, Box 5709, Fresno, CA. 93755 


Allow •! weeks for delivery. Zip code must be included. Oder good only in U.S.A. and void where 
such sales ate prohibited, restricted or taxed by local law. Oder expires March 1, 1972. <j| |j 

California RalUn Advisory Board fS 


\bu. 


SCORECARD continued 

Since most of the injuries came from 
open-field blocking or free swinging with 
padded arms, Intramural Director Jim 
Culpepper thinks things will simmer 
down now (and, indeed, there were 50' , 
fewer injuries the first week under the 
new rules). But, he adds, in a mixture 
of concern and admiration, "1 believe 
Tech students just play harder than any- 
body else.” 

PLAN (WAY) AHEAD 

In Denver, folks know inflation when 
they see it. On Oct. 12, after consid- 
erable agonizing over how much Fed- 
eral aid to ask for to help put on the 
1976 Winter Olympics, the committee 
sealed on S 1 4 million. Then, on sober 
second thought, since ’76 is a long time 
off, they got to projecting costs and such 
and on Oct. 27 decided to up the ante. 
Could you bump that about 409/.. Wash- 
ington, to, say, SI9.6 million? And never 
mind waiting until 1976 — sure would ap- 
preciate it if the money could come 
through in three installments over the 
next three years, please. 

OUT OF THE FRYING PAN 

The court has not yet made a decision 
on the conflict between the National 
Football League and the seven Baltimore 
merchants (Scorecard, Nov. 8) who 
claim the Colts-Dolphins game that has 
been transferred to Baltimore on Dec. 1 1 
is going to ruin their biggest shop- 
ping Saturday of the Christmas season. 
The importance of the schedule change — 
the game was originally supposed to have 
been played in Miami — was evidenced 
in remarks made by Jake Gaither, ath- 
letic director of Florida A&M, whose 
prior claim to the Orange Bowl for the 
annual Orange Blossom Classic brought 
about the switch to Baltimore. The NFL 
game in Miami was not slated to start 
until 4 p.m., to accommodate TV, which 
meant there was no way the Orange Blos- 
som game could start at its scheduled 
8 p.m. The NFL asked Gaither to switch 
his starting time — to, say, 1 1 a.m. Gai- 
ther said the Orange Blossom Classic 
could not make the change and thus 
jeopardize its chances of drawing a good 
crowd and revenue without reasonable 
compensation. He asked for 5100,000. 
later reducing that to $75,000. The NFL 
felt that was not reasonable and coun- 
tered, according to Gaither, with an offer 
of 525,000 in cash. SI 5.000 in radio-TV 
advertising time, two scholarships worth 

continued 
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WyomiaTyus won 
three Olympic gold 
medals.You got her 
off to a Hying start. 




Wyomia Tyus got the medals 
for the 100 meter run in the '64 
and ’68 Olympics ... the 4x100 
meter relay in '68. But it was your 
financial support that put her and 
her teammates on the plane for 
Tokyo and Mexico City. Your 
contributions that paved the way 
for a field day for our U.S. athletes. 

It takes a lot of money to field 
a winning Olympic team. And 


there's an easy way for you to help 
raise that money: buy Bank of 
America Travelers Cheques. 

Because every time you buy 
Bank of America Travelers Cheques, 
part of the proceeds from the sale 
go to the U.S. Olympic Committee. 
So by asking for our travelers 
cheques at your bank, you help 
equip and train our athletes. Help 
them get to the Olympics. Help 
them win when they get there. And 
it doesn't cost you anything extra. 

We think everybody should 


back our Olympic team. And if you 
buy that, you’ll buy Bank of 
America Travelers Cheques. They're 
sold at leading banks everywhere. 


They don’t cost any more. 
They just do a lot more. 


Bob Griese wears 
TheTraveller knit suit 
from Sears, because 
whoever heard of 
a wrinkled Dolphin. 

Bob Griese, Miami Dolphin 
quarterback, likes comfortable, 
easy-to-care-for clothes, 
which is why he likes 
The T raveller. You see, being a 
knit suit, The T raveller hardly ever 
wrinkles. And when it does, 
shaking it out and hanging it up 
for a while gets rid of the wrinkles. 
The comfortable part is the way 
The T raveller stretches slightly, 
then bounces back to its original 
shape. The T raveller. The suit 
that was packed and unpacked 
12 times in 18 days and never 
needed pressing. See it in 
The T raveller Knit Shop at most 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. stores 
(and on Bob Griese) in year- 
around polyester, and in all sorts 
of styles, colors and patterns. 






\bu can get the best 
insurance deal in town. 
If you just 

remember our name. 



It’s tough to have an anonymous-sounding 
name in today’s competitive world. 

There are lots of companies with "Mutual" in 
their name. Quite a few with "Benefit." And, of course, 
hundreds with the word "Life." 

So we've gone to extra trouble to help you 
remember our name: Mutual Benefit Life. 

We think you should know who we are. Because 
there’s only one company that does business the way we do. 

Our company. 


Ask your accountant, lawyer or banker about 
our reputation. 

We've built it on the quality of our policies. 

And on the caliber of the men who represent us. 

We've built it on our record of promptness in 
paying benefits and in handling requests for service. 

Besides, over the past 126 years we’ve pioneered 
some of the more liberal contract provisions in the industry. 

So, what we provide is memorable. 

Mutual Benefit Life. A name to remember 




Which of these 
cities has the safest 
air to breathe? 


San Francisco 


New York 


San Francisco has the safest 
air out of these seven cities. 

But don’t pack your bag. The 
air in San Francisco is pol- 
luted. It’s just not as bad as 
New York, where you inhale 
the equivalent of a half-pack 
of cigarettes on an average 
day* If you don't smoke. 

There's a CBS Owned AM 
radio station in each of these 
seven cities. And they’re all 
doing something about air 
pollution. It’s a big responsi- 
bility. Because our stations 
feel responsible to over 60 
million people. 

WBBM Newsradio is the 
CBS station that serves the 
Chicago area.Thcy rana series 
entitled "Pollution in Chicago!' 
It zeroed in on Chicago’s ten 
major air and water polluters. 
Other community-spirited 
groups joined the outcry 
against the polluters. The 
result? Chicago’s air is still 
dirty. But not as dirty as it was. 

Whether the problem is 
air pollution or drugs, 
unemployment or crime, or 
simply the news of the day, 
the people of these seven 
cities can turn to a CBS Owned 
radio station for help. In fact, 
we’ve won quite a few awards 
for our community service. 

But that doesn’t mean we’re 
going to rest on our laurels. 

Because a laurel doesn’t do 
you much good when what 
you really had in mind was a 
nice breath of fresh air. 

The CBS Owned 
AM Stations 

We feel responsible to over 
60 million people. 

WEEI Newsradio 59. Boston 
WCBS Newsradio 88. New York 
WCAU Radio 121, Philadelphia 
WBBM Newsradio 78, Chicago 
KMOX Radio 1120. St. Louis 
KCBS Newsradio 7-1. San Francisco 
KNX Newsradio 1070. Los Angeles 
Represented hv CBS Radio Spot Sales 


‘Based on benzpyrene content of New York City air samples as measured by the Department of Air Resources. 

Source of city ranking: New York Times Encyclopedic Almanac. 1971. based on National Center for Air Pollution Control report. 





More than just time 


Inspired styling, traditional accuracy, 
dependable performance. Extra features 
for today's exacting and busy world. 
Above all, the Hamilton name and 
reputation, synonymous with excellence 
for 80 years. For yourself or for a 
special gift, see your Hamilton jeweler's 
complete selection. 

H /-/>A A/7/ 1— 7~0/V 




C. LA-6402" 
sell-winding, 
calendar. $130 


D DAY 'N DATE 
4001" 

sell-winding. 

$110 


E. CHRONOMATIC 
D". sell-winding, 
calendar, 
chronograph 
and stop watch, 
diver's model, 
$200 


B. ELECTRONIC 
6008" 

calendar. $105 


A, GOLDEN 
CLASSIC GH. 
14K gold case 
and bracelet. 
$275 


F. GOLDEN 
CLASSIC HJ. 

16 diamonds. 16 
sapphires, 14K 
gold case and 
bracelet, $1000 


Hamilton-Ollicial watch of Delta Air Lines 


'Water-resistant. Other Hamilton models to $1850. Hamilton Watch Company, Lancaster, Penna. 17604 


Prophet. Leader of men, 

Modern-day discoverer of the Promised Land. 

Jack Roberts of Carson/Roberts, 
now a division of Ogilvy & Mather, 
answering the question: 

'Can a young man 
from Portland, Oregon 
find happiness 

. . . and money. . . as creative head 

of a western trail-blazing advertising agency?" 

Well, today Carson/Roberts 
is a $30 million a year tribute 
to the two men who had enough guts 
to ask the question. 


But extending Madison Avenue 
into downtown California 
took more than guts. 

It took the same kind 

of smart business decisions 

that keep Carson Roberts on top in L. A. 


Just who does Jack Roberts think he is? 


Like placing advertising for Flying Tiger 
and Fairchild Semiconductor 
in BusinessWeek. 


Jack knows an ad in BusinessWeek 
is seen by more of the highest level 
decision makers per dollar 
than in any other business book. 

But he also knows 

that BusinessWeek is a great place 

to sell an advertising agency. 

Because it's read by more 
than 130, OCX) company presidents and owners— 
the guys who assign and reassign entire accounts— 
to guys like Jack Roberts. 

(Making our special 

Index to Advertisers and Agencies section 
particularly useful.) 

Conclusion: 

When an agency sells in BusinessWeek, 
the client gets the best chance 
for new business with less money. 

And the agency 
sells itself in the bargain. 

Advertise in BusinessWeek. 


Find your own Promised Land. 


BusinessWeek 

VC4 mean business 


linn 
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THE BEST RUN COMPANY IN THE SKY 
INTRODUCES THE BEEFEATER. 

For our Los Angeles bound Coach passengers: 
big, juicy cuts of roast prime rib. (The same prime beef 
we use in First Class.) Served au jus on warmed, indh 
vidually prepared plates — on all non-stop lunch and 
dinner flights between Chicago and Los Angeles. 

For information and reservations, call your 
travel agent or Continental Airlines at 686-6500. 


CONTINENTAL AIRLINE5 ^ 

THE PROUD BIRD WITH THE GOLDEN TAIL 


CH4 



This is no time to find out you don’t have a 
second bottle of Chivas in the house. Plan ahq^ 
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12 YEARS OLD WORLDWIDE • BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY • 86 PROOF • GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS CO.. NEW YORK, N Y 
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When you see this 
brand name, you 
know the equipment has 
been tested and approved by a 
Sears Sports Advisory Staff mem- 
ber. Ted Williams, Chairman, 
tested this shotgun personally. 
You know you can count on it for 
quality, value and performance. 


Ted Williams wanted a shotgun a 
man could use for just about any kind 
of hunting. And Sears got him the 
gun he wanted. It's one gun that 
shoots like six. Because it’s got a six- 
position choke built-in. 

So you can shoot skeet and trap. 
Geese, duck, quail. And even deer. 
Without ever changing guns. 

Ted says, "It’s one of the smoothest 
pumping shotguns I've ever used. 
And one of the best balanced, too." 

The Ted Williams Model 200 shot- 
gun. 12 or 20 gauge. 

A lot of shotgun. For a lot less money 


than you'd think. 

In the Hunt Shops at Sears 
Sports Centers. Or in the Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. catalog. 

Sears Firearm Policy. Purchaser must 
be resident of state where selling store 
is located. Delivery must be taken in 
selling store. All sales subject to appli- 
cable Federal, State, and Local laws. 



SPORTS CENTER 

home of the Ted Williams brand 


The Ted Williams Model 200. 


Raised rib gets you 
on the target quickly. 
Ventilation dissipates heat. ■ 


Twin-action 
slide bars let you 

fire a shell a second. 


Complete 
with a built-in 
six-position variable choke. 


mm 
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Because you shouldn’t 
have to buy 

all kinds of yuns to do / 
all kinds of shootiny. 

# SH 
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If you could get close enough 

you’d see he’s smoking a Gold Label Corona DeVille. 



The man who is usually surrounded 
by people is a man who usually 
surrounds himself with things of 
good taste. 

Like a handsomely crafted Gold 
Label cigar. 

Gold Label comes in a fine selection 
of sizes and shapes. You too will 


find one to fit your public image as 
well as your private one. 

Light one up, and treat yourself to 
the mild aroma of rich imported 
tobaccos. Those first puffs are always 
a pleasure to the senses. The last 
puffs, always a confirmation of your 
first impression. . 


PALMA CANDELA • STILETTO • JAGUAR • PANETELA GRANDE 


If you're a man who makes a winning 
impression, smoke a Gold Label 
Corona De Ville. It's the cigar other 
people like to be around 



• SWAGGER • DINO 



If you avoid unnatural 
contaminants in your food, 
laundry and lifestyle, 
why not in your music? 



You’re constantly being told to eat or- 
ganically grown vegetables, drink bottled 
spring water and wash your clothes in biode- 
gradable detergents. 

Yet you seldom hear anyone talk about 
avoiding contaminated music. 

It’s ironic, since to some people, at least, 
music is as important as eating or breathing. 

And these are often the same people 
who do most of their listening through that 
tinny distortion machine, the transistor ra- 
dio. Or they spend hours glued to one of 
those $99.95 "hi-fi” sets. 

Perhaps they aren’t aware that contam- 
inated music can grievously affect their 
musical perspective. 

We doubt, in fact, that a person who has 
grown up with the phoney bass and shrill 
treble of a 3-inch speaker would even rec- 


ognize the true sound of a cello or an oboe. 
And don't think that classical music is the 
only kind that suffers. A steady diet of can- 
ned string bass and garbled lead singers can 
also warp your judgment of the real thing. 

You could end up preferring canned 
sounds to the fresh, natural sounds that 
people and instruments actually make. 

At Fisher, we think that would be a pity. 
Because natural sound is what we live for. 

We make virtually every kind of stereo 
equipment — components, compacts, con- 
soles — all of them designed to reproduce 
music as it really is. 

In our most expensive equipment, we 
like to think we come extremely close to the 
pure sound of live music. Tn our less expen- 
sive equipment, we still come awfully close. 
We guarantee that if you grow up with 
Fisher equipment, no matter what the price 
category, you'll have a genuine appreciation 
for uncontaminated sound. 

Of course, if you’re a fanatical purist 
(and we’re not saying that’s bad), you’ll only 
be satisfied with the one thing that sounds 
purer than Fisher stereo. 

Real, live music. 



Fisher ^ 

Wc invented high fidelity. 


For more information, sec history-making offer on right. 


SCORECARD rontinutd 

SI, 500 each and 3.000 tickets to the 
Colts-Dolphins game. But tickets and 
advertising would not directly benefit 
Florida A&M, said Gaither, and the of- 
fer was declared unacceptable. The ha- 
rassed NFL finally gave up and switched 
the game to Baltimore — and ran into 
the seven angry merchants. No rest for 
the weary. 

CHICKEN BIG 

Chicken is a slang adjective for fear, ti- 
midity or cowardice, and it seems a fair 
enough term — until you consider the no- 
ble rooster, who is, after all, 100', chick- 
en. The other day in southern Ohio a 
rooster attacked a 17-pound bald eagle 
that was trying to swipe a hen. Fighting 
the eagle with beak and spur across 100 
feet of barnyard, the rooster raked the 
eagle’s head with his spurs and then 
broke one of the big bird’s wings with 
another powerful blow. Late reports say 
the eagle is recovering at a veterinary cen- 
ter, while the rooster is still strutting 
around his yard, occasionally cocking a 
defiant eye aloft. 

GRRR, KIND OF 

The froward philosophy of the Phila- 
delphia Eagles’ fiery Tim Rossovich (SI, 
Sept. 20) has inspired the defensive line 
of Holy Cross High School in River 
Grove, III. Members of the five-man unit 
have had their mothers sew “Rossovich" 
across the backs of their jerseys, and dur- 
ing games rooters chant "Rossovich! 
Rossovich! Rossovich!’’ 

Defensive End Mike Pianetto says, 
“We read what an animal he is. It got 
us all psyched up. He has a mean im- 
age, and that’s the kind of image we 
want to project on the football field. 
We could have named ourselves Butkus, 
but everyone knows him. Rossovich is 
new. I don’t think our mothers know 
who he is. Maybe it’s just as well." 

The inspiration seems to work. 
Through eight games notone touchdown 
had been scored by rushing against Holy 
Cross, and the team was tied for first 
place in its conference. Holy Cross Coach 
Frank Marianisays, “If that’s what turns 
them on, it’s fine with me. Football is 
all emotion today. Of course, 15 years 
ago I would have ripped the name olT 
their backs. The other coaches say I 
should have done it this year. After all, 
Rossovich isn’t the greatest guy in the 
world." 

And not only that. Yielding to the 


stern dictum of the Eagles’ new coach. 
Ed Khayat, Rossovich dutifully shaved 
off his mustache. Now, what kind of 
animal is that? And where does this 
leave the Holy Cross defensive line? 

WEIGHTY RESULTS 

Ever since the Balfour Declaration of 
1917 guaranteed the existence of a Jew- 
ish homeland in Palestine, there has been 
ambivalence, to say the least, between 
the British and the Israelis. But the scores 
of two basketball games played recently 
in Cyprus could bring about a more po- 
larized attitude: the Israel Air Force beat 
the Royal Air Force contingent in Cy- 
prus 207-54 and then beat the British 
Army 179-46. 

STEAM CAR 'ROUND THE BEND 

Reports persist that Bill Lear (SI. Feb. 
3, 1969) is close to road-testing his new 
steam car. An experimental steam-tur- 
bine system was installed in a Chevrolet 
Monte Carlo last month for indoor tests 
on a static dynamometer, an instrument 
that simulates actual driving conditions, 
taking the car at various speeds and ac- 
celerations up and down hills and around 
curves. The tests were deemed successful, 
although the system is back in the shops 
undergoing what a Lear spokesman 
called "some engineering changes we 
knew beforehand we would have to 
make.” (A key refinement is making sure 
the steam car meets Detroit's standards. ) 
An actual working model that can be 
driven like any other car is supposed to 
be ready in a few more months. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Tom Workman, former NBA-ABA 
basketball player: "They tell you to join 
the NBA and see all the big cities: New 
York with all the lights, San Francisco 
with its night life, San Diego's sunshine. 
They also say join the ABA and see the 
U.S.A. Unfortunately, 1 found this 
included Steubenville, Ohio, Amarillo. 
Texas, Elko, Nevada, Cedar City, Utah 
and Biloxi, Mississippi." 

• Jim Sweeney. Washington State foot- 
ball coach, on the delayed running play 
in which WSU Halfback Bernard Jack- 
son hid the ball between his legs, then 
pulled it out and ran 46 yards to score: 
“One of the defensive players came in 
and actually laid his hand on Bernard’s 
head, just like a bishop. It was as though 
he were commissioning him, ‘Go, my 
son, into the promised land.' " end 
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We invented 
high fidelity, 
so wehavea 
big stake in 
making people 
understand it. 

That’s why 
we’re willing 
to pay you a 
dollar to read 
our book. 



1 . Clip and fill out the coupon below. 

2. Call the telephone number in the 
coupon to find your nearest participating 
Fisher dealer. (We’ll pay for the call.) 

3. Go to this dealer’s store and present 
the coupon. 

You’ll receive a free copy of the new 
1972 edition of “The Fisher Handbook,” 
you may have a demonstration of Fisher 
stereo equipment— and you’ll be handed a 
crisp new dollar bill. 

That’s all. 

No strings. No catch. No obligations. 

Fisher ft- 

Wc invented high fidelity. 


When properly filled out and presented by anyone 
over the age of 18 to a participating Fisher dealer, 
this coupon will be exchanged for a copy of the new 
1972 edition of "The Fisher Handbook" plus the sum 
of SI. 00 tone dollar). This offer is available strictly 
on a one-time basis through participating indepen- 
dent Fisher dealers, who may discontinue the offer 
at any time. Coupon is void where taxed, restricted or 
prohibited by law. Offer expires December 13. 1971. 


City State Zip 

For the name of your nearest participating 
Fisher dealer, call (800) 631-1971 toil free. 
In New Jersey, call (800) 962-2803. 


Bonus! Worth $29.95! The bearer of the 
above coupon will receive a free Fisher HP-70 stereo 
headphone set (normally $29.95) with any purchase 
of Fisher equipment from $250.00 up. 



The new Schick StaySharp- 
shaves as sharp as new 
year after year! 


The blades are pre-honed 
to the head! 


So they actually sharpen 
themselves! 



For dealer nearest you, call toll-free: 800-631-1971, in New Jersey, can 800-962-2803. 


You don't have to put up with replaceable 
blades. Or any electric that gets dull after a 
time. 

StaySharp blades are chromium steel. They're 
matched and honed to the specific head, 
fitting the head at a precise angle. 

So as they work back and forth- the edges 
don't get dull-they actually keep on sharp- 
ening themselves! 

Which means a perfectly close shave, day 
after day, year after year. 

Get the new Schick StaySharp and you'll 
never lose your edge! 

SCHICK 



What to look for in your 
first full-sized car. 



Plus all the extra things 
that make a Buick a Buick, like 
nickel-plated exhaust valves in 
the engine, a Full Flo ventilation 
system, semi-closed cooling 
system, thick plush carpeting, 
and more. 

And don’t forget resale. 
Now’s the time to think about it. 
Buicks have always had 
traditionally high returns at 
trade-in time. 

See your Buick dealer 
now. Look over a new LeSabre. 
And see for yourself what you 
ought to look for in your first 
full-sized car. It’s all there. 
Buick’s seen to it. 


First, congratulations. 

The moment that comes 
in the life of every successful 
person: your first full-sized 
luxury car. 

You didn’t get here by 
throwing your money around. 
And you don’t want to start 
now. You want all the room, 
comfort and convenience you 
can get for your automotive 
dollar. 

The very things that 
have made LeSabre, the Buick 
we sell more of than any other. 

Because it’s a lot of 
full-sized Buick for the price. 


And perhaps the perfect 
first, full-sized luxury car for 
you. 

It has the room inside 
you expect of a full-sized car. 
Spacious, stretch-out room set 
on a 124-inch wheelbase. Room 
for a family. Over 18 cubic 
feet of trunk room. 

A Buick 350- cubic-inch 
V8 engine is standard. Powerful, 
yet economical on regular, low- 
lead or no-lead gas. 

And LeSabre is equipped 
the way you expect a car of its 
class to be equipped — three- 
speed Turbo Hydra-matic 
transmission, standard. Power 
front disc brakes, standard. 
Variable-ratio power steering, 
standard. 


1972 Buick LeSabre. Something to believe in. 
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THE BEST TEAM -EVER 



The Milwaukee Bucks are headed for their second straight NBA title. S/'s 
expert argues that they will soon become the finest basketball team ever, 
perhaps the top pro team in any sport at any time by PETER CARRY 



Circling all comers, the Bucks rank 
close to Bill Bussell's Celtics (above), 
ahead of Wilt Chamberlain's 76ers 
(top right) and far up on the old- 
time Lakers of George Mikan (right). 


T his statement is sure to sting re- 
gional pride from sea to shining 
sea, but on the off chance that you had 
not noticed: American professional sport 
is suffering from a shortage of super- 
teams. The Baltimore Orioles are play- 
ing in Japan, a tour that would have 
been a whole lot more triumphant if 
the Best Damn Team in Baseball had 
been able to convince the Pittsburgh Pi- 
rates. Back on the shores of Chesapeake 
Bay, the Super Bowl champion Balti- 
more Colts have yet to establish that 
they can beat the Miami Dolphins in 
their own division. As for the fabulous 
Boston Bruins, they went for the Stan- 
ley Cup again — and could not even get 
into the semifinals of the NHL play- 
offs. So much for superteams. 

Where have all the giants gone? Where 
are the teams to compare with the 1927 


Yankees, the 1941 Bears, the 1956 Ca- 
nadiens? It happens there is one around, 
and it plays professional basketball in 
Milwaukee. Last season, the team's first 
in ascendancy, the Bucks wrung all the 
juice out of the rest of the NBA. Los- 
ing just 16 times during the regular sea- 
son, Milwaukee ravaged the toughest 
division in its league by 1 5 games, out- 

contlnutd 


BEST EVER continued 


scored its opponents by a far wider mar- 
gin (12.2 points per game) than any pre- 
vious champion and then loped easily 
through the playoffs, winning the final 
round in the minimum four games. And 
neither Milwaukee’s enthusiasm nor its 
dominance seems dampened so far this 
season. After two intradivisional wins 
over Chicago and Detroit last weekend, 
Milwaukee (10-1) had opened a two- 
game lead while overwhelming the op- 
position by an average of 20.4 points. 

None of today’s professional basket- 
ball teams can approach the Bucks, and 
if one recognizes a steamroller when it 
comes down the road, probably few 
teams of the past could match them, ei- 
ther. These are the new giants of bas- 
ketball, and a good way to realize how 
big they have grown is to go back and 
look at the old-model superteams. 

Go back to 1948-54, when the Min- 
neapolis Lakers, led by George Mikan, 
first of the overpowering pro centers, 
won five of six NBA championships. 
Their best season was 1949-50, when the 
Lakers took 51 of 68 games and were 
10-2 in the playoffs. Bill Russell’s Bos- 
ton Celtics were the champs 1 1 times be- 


tween 1956-69, a record of consistent 
superiority unparalleled in pro sport. 
None of those Celtic teams was more 
punishing than the 1964-65 club, which 
ran off a 62-18 regular season record, 
then knocked Los Angeles out of the 
postseason finals 4 games to 1 . And while 
Boston was certainly grand, many ex- 
perts feel that Philadelphia in 1966-67 — 
with the massive front line of Wilt Cham- 
berlain, Luke Jackson and Chet Walk- 
er — was even better. The 76ers’ record 
of 68-13 remains unsurpassed, and Phil- 
adelphia easily won the playoffs, even 
though both Boston and San Francisco 
were exceptionally strong that year. 

The most notable attribute shared by 
all three early teams — and last year’s 
Bucks — was a fine balance of offense 
and defense. Although Milwaukee and 
Philadelphia were powerful scorers, each 
leading the league, neither gave up too 
much at the other end of the court, where 
they finished third in points allowed. 
With Russell dominating at both ends, 
Boston’s top-rated defense received 
unanimous acclaim, often at the expense 
of the Celtic scoring, which ranked third. 

Thus the per-game difference between 


THE BUCKS AGAINST THE BEST 


Team 

Standing 

Winning 

Percentage 

Offense 

Based on 
average points 
per game 

Defense 

Based on 
average points 
allowed 

Dominance 

Index* 

1949-50 

Minneapolis 

Lakers 

NBA 

champions 

76% 

Fourth 

84.1 

Second 

75.7 

104% 

1964-65 

Boston 

Celtics 

NBA 

champions 

76% 

Third 

112.8 

First 

104.5 

277% 

1966-67 

Philadelphia 

76ers 

NBA 

champions 

82% 

First 

125.2 

Third 

115.8 

117% 

1970-71 

Milwaukee 

Bucks 

NBA 

champions 

81% 

First 

118.4 

Third 

106.2 

235% 


• Based on the average winning margin compared 
with the average margin of the next best team that season 


points scored and points allowed is a 
fine index for identifying giants. Good 
clubs compile positive averages, bad 
clubs negative ones. For example: last 
season the good Chicago Bulls had a 
plus 5.2 while the bad Cleveland Cav- 
aliers were minus 11.2. But great teams 
have overpowering margins. 

Sure, championships belong to teams 
that win the important games, but out- 
standing champions win the big ones — 
and most all the others, too — by impres- 
sive scores. And while comparing av- 
erage scoring margins of great cham- 
pions from different eras is a tricky 
business because playing conditions have 
changed, there is a way. In the finest 
Laker years, the 24-second clock was 
not yet in use; scores, and consequently 
margins of victory, were lower. But a re- 
liable comparison involves determining 
how thoroughly each team dominates 
its league in its own time. Call this re- 
lationship the Dominance Index, since 
it compares the average margin of the 
champion with that of the next best team 
in the same year and yields a percent- 
age figure. The D.I. thus takes into ac- 
count differences in playing conditions 
and overall league strength. 

Some observers downgrade the Mil- 
waukee achievements of last season be- 
cause the NBA diluted the playing tal- 
ent by adding three new franchises. Still, 
the other good teams. New York, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, received comparable 
advantages from expansion. So it fig- 
ures that a comparison holds the same 
validity as a similar computation involv- 
ing the Celtics and second-best St. Louis 
Hawks in 1964-65, when the league had 
not expanded in four years. 

According to the Dominance Index, 
the Bucks are already far better than 
many experts are willing to concede. Mil- 
waukee’s 235 figure stands well above 
the 1 04 for M inneapolis or Philadelphia’s 
117. It is exceeded only by the Celtics’ 
percentage of 277. But it should be re- 
membered that the Bucks, after just one 
championship season, rank only slightly 
behind Boston— which reached its peak 
in its eighth title-winning year. In fact, 
if Milwaukee maintains its early pace 
of this season and decisively wins an- 
other championship, the Bucks could 
pass the Celtics and become statistically 
the most dominant NBA team ever. 

So how about a few dream games? Al- 
though most coaches and former play- 
ers agree that today’s Bucks would de- 
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feat the old Lakers, they reject argu- 
ments favoring the Bucks over the old 
76ers or Celtics. “Milwaukee doesn't 
have the kind of depth you need,” says 
K. C. Jones, Ibe former Boston guard 
who is now ex-teammate Bill Sharman’s 
assistant coach at Los Angeles. “That 
one team in Philly, I thought, was the 
best in the league, with Wilt, Jackson, 
Walker, Hal Greer and Wally Jones. All 
of them could score. With us in Bos- 
ton, we had three guys who could score. 
One year we had four — we were a tough 
club. The Bucks’ve got Jabbar and 
they’ve got Oscar Robertson at guard — 
but they don’t have that forward who’s 
worth 20 points all by himself. If they 
had one, then they’d have the nucleus. 
But, as of now, they’re not stronger than 
the other clubs.” 

On a position-by-position basis the 
Bucks certainly do not fare well in com- 
parison with the other teams, even the 
Lakers. Young Milwaukee Forwards 
Bob Dandridge and Greg Smith are not 
yet as good as the oldtime Minneapolis 
cornermen, V'ern Mikfceisen and Jim Pol- 
lard. The Boston and Philadelphia line- 
ups were stronger than the Bucks’ at all 
positions other than the two filled by Jab- 
bar and Robertson. And both teams 
boasted the superior bench strength Mil- 
waukee lacks. Celtic John Havlicek and 
76er Billy Cunningham, the sixth men 
during their clubs' best years, were the 
two forwards chosen to the NBA All- 
Star team last year. 

However, a Sports Illustrated sam- 
pling of opinion from coaches and for- 
mer players — almost all of whom agree 
with K. C. Jones — may hold the key to 
why Milwaukee is better than it appears. 
There are simply no quarrels left among 
pro basketball men over who the best 
center is — or was. They all concur on 
Karecm Jabbar, and many embellish 
their endorsements with loud huzzahs. 

“Jabbar is the difference,” explains 
Joe Mullaney, who coached the Lakers 
for two seasons before joining the ABA 
Colonels this year. “When you rate him, 
how far up the scale do you put him? 
Or do you go off the scale? Do you 
give him 10 on a scale of 10 or go ahead 
and give him a 40? He can so dominate 
a game.” 

"I think Jabbar combines pretty much 
what Russell and Chamberlain have in- 
dividually specialized in," says Cincin- 
nati Coach Bob Cousy. “And I think 
perhaps he has the physical ability to 


do both as well or better than either of 
them. The question is how long he can 
sustain it; whether he has the determi- 
nation to sustain it, like Russell.” 

Since alJ the best teams have achieved 
excellence largely through the abilities 
of their extraordinary centers — Mikan, 
Russell, Chamberlain and Jabbar — it is 
possible that the Bucks, with the most 
talented of them all, can become the 
most dominant team without a full quo- 
ta of strength at every position. 

To stop Milwaukee, Jabbar must be 
contained. Buck Coach Larry Costello 
has designed his offense around winging 
the ball to Kareem in the low post and 
then letting the defense scramble as he 
wheels toward the basket or passes to 
an open teammate. How to stop it? 

“I don’t know whether it’s worth go- 
ing into,” says Cousy of the Cincinnati 
approach to playing Jabbar. "You kind 
of play it by ear. We alternate double 
teaming on him. One quarter we’ll send 
a double team in from behind. Another 
quarter from the front. I guess you could 
say we alternate strategy and get down 
on our knees and pray. There’s just not 
a lot you can do.” 

“To play the Bucks effectively you 
have to make adjustments,” agrees Celt- 
ic Coach Tom Heinsohn, whose team is 
the only one to beat the Bucks this year. 
“Jabbar’s secret is that he is T 4" and 
very smart. When you try to double- 
team him, he picks it up in a jiffy.” 

“I think you have to have a running 
game and sustain it,” says the Lakers’ 
Sharman. “If you let Milwaukee set up 
with Jabbar in the middle, those little 
quick forwards will pressure you up 
tight.” 

“We try to penetrate against them,” 
says Philadelphia’s Jack Ramsay. 

“My approach to beating Milwaukee 
is to concede that Jabbar will score, and 
make him the sole responsibility of one 
player, Wes Unseld,” explains Bullet 
Coach Gene Shue. "I'd plan to control 
the other four guys. New York did that 
well last year.” 

The Knicks did indeed beat the Bucks 
in four of five games last year, largely 
because, according to Coach Red Holz- 
man, “the personnel on our club blend- 
ed well playing against theirs.” But 
with Willis Reed now out with tendi- 
nitis, the Knicks have had trouble with 
teams far less powerful than Milwaukee. 
The Bucks do not play New York until 
January and, if Reed is well by then, it 


will be interesting to discover if the 
Knicks can repeat their achievement of 
being the only team capable of defeat- 
ing the Bucks more than twice last year. 

Former Milwaukee Assistant Tom 
Nissalke, who now coaches the ABA’s 
Chaparrals, has more definite ideas of 
how the Bucks can be beaten. “There are 
a couple of things you've got to do,” he 
says. “One is hold the tempo of the game 
as slow as possible. Maintaining disci- 
pline and refusing to fast break are im- 
portant because the Bucks are a spurt 
team. If you try to run with them, they 
might throw the ball away 30 times dur- 
ing the game, but sometime in there 
they’ll roll up 14 straight points on you, 
and that’ll be all they need to win. 

“I’d also sag in on them and concede 
the outside shot. If you sag in, Kareem 
will throw it back outside and you’ve 
got some hope. The Bucks shot over 
50% last year, which was a record, be- 
cause teams allowed them to get the 
break and shoot inside. And the thing 
you’ve got to stop at all costs is letting 
Jabbar roff into the middle for his sky- 
hook. Block him — let him do anything — 
but don’t let him have that shot. 

“Another reason you’ve got to sag is 
because you can’t possibly stop them 
from getting the ball inside. Larry Cos- 
tello has devised a myriad of ways of get- 
ting the ball to Jabbar, so that there’s 
no way of stopping it often. You gotta 
play it as if the ball is already there. 
There's also not much sense to pressing 
them. Oscar’s going to get the ball up 
the floor, anyhow. The fast forwards 
might blow by you for an easy basket 
or they may end up with Kareem iso- 
lated one-on-one under the basket. All 
he needs then is a high lob pass.” 

Ironically, despite all the confusion 
he has caused, Costello remains unsat- 
isfied: “We can play better basketball 
than we have. I’d like to see if we could 
put it all together. 1 don’t think it’ll be 
too long.” 

The Bucks did just that twice last year, 
once when they defeated Baltimore by 
52 points and again in the playoff's, 
streamrolling San Francisco by 50. A few 
more such displays could clinch the ti- 
tle of Best Basketball Team Ever for 
the Bucks. But if they do it, there will 
be little else to conquer. The Dominance 
Index already shows that the Celtics, 
not the 1927 Yankees, not the 1941 Bears, 
not the 1955-56 Canadiens, were the best 
pro team in any sport. end 
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BURIED UNDER 
A SEA OF TROUBLES 


This is not an Academy Award year for West Coast football— USC has 
been beaten four times, UCLA seven~but even worse is its unhappy 
relationship with the governors of the college sport by RON FIMRITE 


P acific Coast football teams have not 
really been swallowed up by oil slicks 
or sucked into the San Andreas Fault. 
They are alive, if not wholly well, in Cal- 
ifornia, Oregon and Washington. But 
those who compare the Pacific Eight 
with, say, the Catonsville Nine, are not 
being entirely hyperbolic. This has not 
been a happy season for college foot- 
ball in the Far West. 

The Coast teams have been regularly 
receiving their intersectional lumps, re- 
sulting in a conspicuous absence from 
the Top Ten rankings for much of the 
season. They have only USC’s 28-14 as- 
tonishment of Notre Dame and Oregon 
State’s 24-18 upset of Arizona State for 
genuine solace. But then, as UCLA’s 
star-crossed Pepper Rodgers has ratio- 
nalized: "What’s a strong conference 
anyway? Two, maybe three real good 
teams and a lot of also-rans. We just 
don’t have those real good teams this 
year.” They certainly meet the rest of 
the requirements. 

It is true that Coast fans have been 
spoiled in recent years. Over a five-year 
stretch from 1965 through 1969, either 
USC or UCLA was ranked among the 
top five teams in the nation, with USC 
finishing first, second and third in ’67, 
'68 and ’69. Of the last 10 Heisman Tro- 
phy winners, five have been from the Pa- 
cific Coast — Oregon State’s Terry Baker 
(’62), USC's Mike Garrett (’65), 
UCLA’s Gary Beban (’67), USC’s 
O. J. Simpson (’68) and Stanford’s Jim 
Plunkett (’70). And for 50 years the 
Coast has been favored with some of 
the nation’s most glamorous teams — 


Southern California’s Thundering Herd, 
California’s Wonder and Thunder teams, 
Stanford’s Vow and Wow Boys, Pappy 
Waldorf’s Deep Freeze powerhouses at 
Berkeley 20 years ago, USC's Wild 
Bunch and on and on. 

So maybe a slump of some sort was 
due. Off the record to date, it seems to 
have arrived. Take the season's opening 
day. Sept. 1 1 ; in seven games against rep- 
resentative opponents. Cal lost to Ar- 
kansas 51-20, Oregon lost to Nebraska 
34-7, Washington State lost to Kansas 
34-0. Oregon State lost to Georgia 56-25, 
USC lost to Alabama 17-10 and UCLA 
lost to Pittsburgh 29-25. Stanford was 
the only winner, 1 9-0 over M issouri. That 
is six losses and one win, 221 points for 
the outsiders and 106 for the Pacific 
Eight. Is that any way to open a foot- 
ball season? 

The conference has settled down since 
that calamitous beginning, winning five 
of the last six against outside opponents, 
but the overall intersectional record is 
not in keeping with recent tradition. 
Against major nonconference opponents 
the Pacific Eight has 14 wins and 1 5 loss- 
es. It is one for four against the Big 
Eight, and it is two for 1 1 against the 
Top 20. 

The conference's biggest disappoint- 
ment has been its perennial favorite, 
USC. In the preseason polls John Mc- 
Kay’s Trojans were rated as one of the 
nation's best. They promptly lost four 
of their first six games and sank from 
sight. The Notre Dame upset did turn 
their season around, and they have now 
won three in succession, but it is too 



little, too late. The Trojans are now play- 
ing the unfamiliar role of spoiler, as 
witness Saturday’s 30-20 victory over 
Washington State which dropped the 
surprising Cougars out of Rose Bowl 
contention. 

Stanford will go to the Rose Bowl 
once more, but the 1971 team is hardly 
as flashy as last year’s. Consistency and 
a capacity for muddling through seem 
to be its biggest assets, although, as in 
the Duke game, it can be woefully bad 
on occasion. The Indians lost 9-3 and, 
as Coach John Ralston has put it, “We 
could still be playing and 1 don't think 
we'd be across the goal line yet.” Stan- 
ford does have another good quarterback 
in Don Bunce, but he is no Plunkett, 
and the Indians will be hard pressed to 
win again in Pasadena. 

Washington, with an improved run- 
ning game and a less effective Sonny Six- 
killer, has not lost a nonconference game, 
but it quickly scratched itself from the 
Rose Bowl race by losing to Stanford 
and Oregon. The Northwest teams are 
actually more exciting than the Califor- 
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In a scene that brutally represents the kind of season his team is having, Gary Campbell of UCLA suffers beneath a swarm of Stanford Indians. 


nia teams in this peculiar season. With 
Sixkiller throwing and Washington 
State’s Bernard Jackson and Oregon’s 
Bobby Moore running, the Northwest 
easily has the outstanding players. 

California has had an interesting sea- 
son, but certainly not a happy one. It 
is, in fact, a nonseason. Because the uni- 
versity has elected to play a halfback, 
Isaac Curtis, and a tight end, Larry 
Brumsey, who are considered to be in- 
eligible by the NCAA, none of Cal’s con- 
ference games count in the standings. 
Even if the Bears were good enough, 
they could not play in the Rose Bowl. 
San Francisco papers have taken to call- 
ing the Pacific Eight the Pacific Seven, 
subtracting Cal. An alleged clerical er- 
ror brought the school to grief in the Cur- 
tis-Brumsey matter. Neither boy was 
informed he was required to take the so- 
called 1 .6 examination in order to com- 
pete for the university. Curtis had com- 
pleted a freshman football season and a 
varsity track season by the time the 
NCAA uncovered the oversight. Cal’s 
1970 NCAA track championship was 


taken away from it, and Curtis was de- 
clared ineligible. But the university de- 
cided to punish itself, instead of Curtis, 
for the error and is now appealing the 
case. Two lawsuits have also been filed 
from the outside on Curtis’ behalf. 

But even Berkeley’s considerable prob- 
lems pale in comparison with those of 
its sister institution, UCLA. The Bru- 
ins have lost seven games this year 
under new Coach Rodgers, partly be- 
cause they have no outstanding quar- 
terback, partly because the team has been 
riddled with injuries, but mostly because 
of a man who is not even in uniform, 
James McAlister. And that is a sad 
story all its own. 

On the evening of June 2, 1970 Mc- 
Alister and two of his football team- 
mates at Blair High School in Pasadena, 
Kermit Johnson and Eugene Jones, re- 
ported for a special exam at Santa Mon- 
ica College that would determine their 
eligibility for college athletics. That, in 
a way, it did. It also led to some grave 
consequences and a continuing mystery. 

Johnson and Jones were then rated 


by college football scouts as outstanding 
prospects. McAlister (SI, May 17, 1971) 
was simply the sort of athlete who ap- 
pears once in a generation. He had av- 
eraged nearly 1 0 yards each time he car- 
ried the football in his senior year at 
Blair, and he was already a world-class 
long jumper, potentially both an All- 
America football player and an Olympic 
track champion. 

All three boys were to enter UCLA 
under the Educational Opportunity Pro- 
gram, which provides that normal ad- 
mission requirements may be waived for 
a small percentage of students — usually 
of minority races — who, though unquali- 
fied by their high school records, are con- 
sidered to have the potential to do col- 
lege work. It has been unfairly claimed 
that the program is used as a device for 
slipping black athletes, such as these 
three, past the admission barriers. Ac- 
tually, of the 1,900 EOP students at 
UCLA, only 15 are athletes. 

McAlister, Johnson and Jones could 
enter school through EOP, but, in or- 
der to participate in sports and be eli- 

continued 
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SEA OF TROUBLES continued 


gible for athletic grants-in-aid, they were 
required to take one of two qualifying 
examinations. The results, when tabu- 
lated with either their high school grades 
or class standing (whichever is higher), 
would “predict” their capability of main- 
taining a 1.6 — or C-minus — grade aver- 
age in college. Those who fail to “pre- 
dict” must remain ineligible for at least a 
year or until they can establish they are 
capable of 1.6 work. The intent of this 
National Collegiate Athletic Association 
regulation is to eliminate the double ac- 
ademic standard traditionally enjoyed by 
U.S. college athletes. 

In May of 1970 McAlister had taken 
the Scholastic Aptitude Test. Now, on 
this June night, he was to take the Amer- 
ican College Testing Program — or 
ACT — examination. Actually, he and his 
friends had attempted to take this test 
on April 25, a regularly scheduled Na- 
tional Test Date. They were turned away 
because they had forgotten to bring their 
test-center admission blanks. When Dr. 
Robert Bell, then an assistant to UCLA 
Athletic Director J. D. Morgan, learned 
of this, he immediately telephoned ACT 
headquarters in Iowa City, Iowa to ar- 
range for another test. There he reached 
Mrs. Billie Norris, an ACT administra- 
tor. Bell, who is now an assistant Ath- 


letic Director at the University of Wis- 
consin, said he identified himself to Mrs. 
Norris as a representative of the UCLA 
athletic department; Mrs. Norris recalls 
only that he “mentioned something 
about scholarships.” 

Bell had hoped to have the tests con- 
sidered a part of the April 25 exami- 
nation, so he asked for an early date. 
NCAA rules require that athletes be test- 
ed only on National Test Dates, but 
the next of these was not until July, 
and the athletic department was anxious 
to establish McAlister’s eligibility as 
soon as possible. 

Mrs. Norris said a makeup test could 
be taken if it were convenient with Dr. 
Arthur Verge, a Santa Monica College 
counselor and history instructor who is 
the ACT supervisor in that area. Verge, 
ironically, was the same administrator 
who had rejected the three boys on 
the original testing date. He was un- 
aware then, he says, that he was ban- 
ishing a celebrity of McAlister’s dis- 
tinction but had been subjected to “a 
lot of kidding” from his faculty col- 
leagues since. Verge readily agreed to 
a second test. Such makeup examinations 
are not uncommon, and by now he 
was aware he was dealing with no or- 
dinary incoming freshman. He was un- 


aware, however, of the NCAA rule 
about National Test Dates. 

The actual testing did not take place 
for another five weeks because Verge 
could not locate the examination pa- 
pers mailed from Iowa City. He finally 
found them in the campus bookstore re- 
ceiving room some two weeks after they 
were sent. His own mailbox, it appeared, 
had been too small for them. “I found 
them,” Verge finally wrote ACT head- 
quarters. “I goofed.” Bell, even more 
anxious by now, decided to reassure him- 
self that all was in order on the night of 
the testing. He said he drove to Santa 
Monica, satisfied himself that McAlister 
and the others were there, thanked Verge 
for troubling himself and drove off be- 
fore the testing began. 

Verge does not remember seeing Bell 
that night, but his memory of the eve- 
ning is not all that precise. He does re- 
call that the test was given in the col- 
lege president’s conference room. The 
three boys sat two chairs apart, and 
one — McAlister, he thinks — seemed to 
be concentrating harder than the oth- 
ers. Verge used an electric timer to clock 
the various sections of the test — Eng- 
lish, 40 minutes; math usage, 50; social 
studies reading, 35; natural science read- 
ing, 35; and personal questions not part 



of the scoring, 20 minutes. He placed 
the completed tests in prepackaged en- 
velopes and mailed them that very eve- 
ning. He did not, he says, look at the 
test papers before, during or after the 
examination. He says he was the only 
person in the room with the boys dur- 
ing the three-hour session and that he 
himself never left it. 

The test results, when tabulated in 
Iowa City, showed that McAlister had 
scored high enough to “predict”; Jones 
and Johnson had not. In accordance with 
NCAA rules, they did not participate 
in freshman sports. McAlister was the 
star of the 1970 UCLA freshman foot- 
ball team, and he set a university rec- 
ord for the long jump of 26 feet 6 l /i 
inches. This spring, he competed on the 
varsity track team and in spring foot- 
ball gained 170 yards in the final in- 
trasquad game. With help from EOP 
tutorial and counseling services, he also 
maintained aC+ academic average. 

In June, however, McAlister was pre- 
paring to board the bus that would take 
the UCLA track team to the airport for 
the flight to the national championships 
in Seattle when he was stopped by his 
coach, Jim Bush. He was taken to Ath- 
letic Director Morgan's office and told 
that he was ineligible to compete in the 
meet. McAlister stood stunned for a mo- 
ment, then he rushed from the room 
and slammed his fist into a wall. 

What had gone wrong? 

The NCAA had begun its investigation 
of McAlister's eligibility last March af- 
ter receiving a tip. From whom? The 
NCAA refuses to say. But the NCAA 
did rule that in taking the test on June 
2 McAlister had violated the National 
Test Date regulation established the pre- 
vious January. In the first four years of 
the 1.6 rule, the NCAA Council had dis- 
covered that athletes had been taking 
the tests under conditions entirely too 
congenial to them, sometimes even with 
coaches present. The January rule re- 
quired them to be tested with ordinary 
student candidates under properly ad- 
ministered conditions. The new rule was 
to be hard and fast with no exceptions. 
UCLA was in clear violation. 

Jn order to appeal the Council's con- 
clusion, the school had to declare Mc- 
Alister ineligible immediately. The ap- 
peal was to be based on the athletic 
department's contention that it had ad- 
hered to the intent, if not the letter, of 
the regulation. McAlister and the other 


students had been deprived of taking 
the regulation test because of a tech- 
nicality. The makeup examination was 
given by an authorized supervisor — the 
same one in fact who gave the regu- 
lation test. The appeal was rejected in 
August. McAlister was ordered to sit 
out a full year of varsity competition, 
his eligibility to be restored in time for 
the 1972 football season. 

But there was a darker side to the mat- 
ter. The investigation continued, and on 
Oct. 27 the NCAA Council further de- 
clared that UCLA should receive a year's 
probation — although without further 
penally. The new evidence was startling, 
for it now appeared the university had 
not merely committed a technical error. 
The Council charged that one of its ath- 
letic recruiters had arranged for someone 
to cosign a note for SI, 767. 12 which en- 
abled McAlister to purchase a car. This 
was considered an improper inducement, 
although UCLA protested the transac- 
tion was made after McAlister had signed 
his letter of intent to enroll there. But 
most damaging of all was the Council's 
conclusion that the June 2 test papers 
had been mysteriously altered. 

There were 63 erasures on McAlister's 
test, the NCAA said, 65 on Jones' and 
38 on Johnson's. Of McAlister's 63 eras- 
ures, 49 resulted in correct answers to 
the mostly multiple-choice questions. In 
the social studies section alone, there 
were 26 erasures, 25 of them to correct 
answers. The NCAA points out that 
when an erasure is made, chances are 
only one in four that the change will be- 
come correct. After consulting with the 
ACT service, NCAA investigators con- 
cluded that it would be impossible, "even 
for a superior student," to make that 
many erasures in the time allotted for 
the examination. 

"We have rather incontestable evi- 
dence that these tests were tampered 
with,” said Tom Hansen, assistant to 
Executive Director Walter Byers. “Ei- 
ther the tests were improperly admin- 
istered or the alterations were made by 
someone other than the young men. Ei- 
ther they were improperly handled in 
Iowa City or tampered with before they 
got there.” 

Dr. Oluf Davidsen, in charge of 
ACT's Program Operations, says that 
for his part, the chances of the tests 
being changed in Iowa City were “one 
in a billion,” because they are machine 
scored. 


That, it would seem, leaves Dr. Verge. 
While the NCAA says it is making no 
specific charges against anyone. Verge 
appears to be the only person who could 
have tampered (or permitted tampering) 
with the exams. (“That conclusion is 
unwarranted and not to the point in ques- 
tion,” argues the NCAA. “We have con- 
fidence in the ACT National Test Date 
administration. . . .”) Astonishingly, 
the NCAA has charged UCLA with the 
burden of investigating what is. by impli- 
cation at least, its own crime. 

As for Verge, he feels that he has 
been damaged by innuendo. 

“The NCAA has gotten a lot of hell 
over this thing," he says. “I think they're 
just trying to get themselves off the hook. 
They're looking for a fall guy. Look, if 
anyone was going to cheat on these ex- 
ams, it would be easier to do it on a Na- 
tional Test Date when there are 300 peo- 
ple in the room. I was the only one 
there that night, and I didn't see any 
cheating." Says Dr. Davidsen, “There 
is no reason to doubt that Dr. Verge 
did anything other than follow our nor- 
mal procedure.” 

Verge says further he docs not con- 
sider the number of erasures all that un- 
usual, particularly for black students 
who were nervous and unsure of them- 
selves. “The test," he said, “is white.” 

Bell, for his part, objects to his being 
described in news stories after the Coun- 
cil's decision as “an unnamed assistant 
to the athletic director, no longer with 
the university." 

“I left the university for what I thought 
was a belter job,” he said. “Not, as 
that sounds, as the result of the inves- 
tigation. I merely arranged for the boys 
to be tested. 1 have no knowledge of any- 
thing else. You don't think I’d be fool- 
ish enough to jeopardize my career over 
something like this." 

The fact remains that without the eras- 
ures, McAlister would not have had a 
qualifying score under the 1.6 rule. Ac- 
cording to Assistant NCAA Executive 
Director Warren Brown. McAlister did 
not score high enough in his May SAT 
exam, and the ACT exam without eras- 
ures would have placed him at a com- 
parable level. 

No matter what the outcome, UCLA 
now finds itself enmeshed in a scandal 
reminiscent of a more cynical age in 
college football. And, saddest of all, its 
finest athlete sits disconsolately on the 
sidelines. end 
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T o bring you up to date, you will re- 
call that in previous installments man 
had been playing football on grass, but 
he tore the grass up. and when it rained 
there was mud, and the numbers on his 
jersey were covered with it. and so was 
the baff. and the bands played on. They 
also marched on the mud. making it 
muddier. And so man invented As- 
troTurf, Tartan Turf and Poly-Turf. And 
when it rained there was no mud. A 
giant squeegee, pulled by a tractor, part- 
ed the water from the AstroTurf in Lin- 
coln. Neb., and the field was dry. In 
Miami they pulled the drainage plugs 
under the Poly-Turf and — whoosh! — the 
field was dry. The numbers could be 
seen. So could the civic officials and sta- 
dium owners rushing to their friendly 
neighborhood synthetic turf dealer. 

Ersatz grass was installed across the 
width and breadth of this great country 
of ours until 1 1 of the 26 fields where 
pro football teams play were carpeted. 
Colleges eagerly sought the mod sod and 
before long 72 playing fields were as pho- 
ny as brick wallpaper. In Pittsburgh they 
found they could cram in four softball 
games, four soccer games or three touch 
football games at the same time, and 
the groundkeeper said he loved not hav- 
ing to spread manure. The field was in 
use 12 hours a day and it was be-you- 
li-ful. 

But. On a clear day in Candlestick 
Park, 49cr fans have difficulty sorting 
out man, ball and AstroTurf because of 
the glare and halation from the blades 
of nylon grass. In Tennessee the carpet 
(Tartan Turf) turned black. Minnesota 
Mining, the manufacturer, sent around 



a man with some “solution" but even- 
tually had to replace the surface. In 
M iami the Orange Bowl field ( Poly-T urf) 
turned blue. 

The blades of Poly-Turf (from poly- 
propylene. as opposed to the nylon 
base of Tartan Turf and AstroTurf) 
adopted an angle of repose roughly 15° 
from flat-out, and no amount of coax- 
ing, combing and vacuuming was able 
to get its full attention. The seams be- 
gan to split. There appeared to be rip- 
ples. When the sun beat down the sur- 
face became glassy, and running with 
the grain was slippery business on a hot, 
dry Sunday afternoon. Don Shula, the 
Dolphin coach, looked at films of his 
team's games with the Jets and Patriots 
and added up 114 pratfalls. American 
Biltrite's representative studied the sit- 
uation and blamed the whole thing on 
air pollution. The city of Miami took a 
closer look at its five-year guarantee. 

The play ers started screaming. Softly 
at first, rlt doesn't feel right," said a De- 


troit Lion. "Grass smells better," said 
a Philadelphia Eagle. Coaches could be 
heard moaning. Shug Jordan of Auburn 
said it was like playing on a Brillo pad 
at Georgia Tecly 

Players and coaches together com- 
plained— louder now— of the heat. Tem- 
peratures were 30° higher on synthetic 
surfaces. A New York Jet said he was 
"well done, cooked from the bottom 
up" after the game in Miami where the 
Poly-Turf registered over 120° at 2 p.m. 
In San Francisco Kermit Alexander of 
the Rams wrapped his feet in tinfoil "to 
play in the oven." 

Defensive Tackle Dave Long of the 
New Orleans Saints led a concert of com- 
plaints about the surface in the Astro- 
dome. Monsanto's 'original' installation 
and showcase. He said it was as haid as 
linoleum and players tripped over the 
lumps. Some of the lumps were the zip- 
pers Judge Roy Hofheinz ordered to 
make the field portable. Long said the 
Astrodome AstroT urf was the worsthe'd 
seen. There were other candidatcsMUale 
Sayers blamed the AstroTurf at Soldier 
Field for his delayed comeback from off- 
season knee surgery. When he finally 
played three weeks ago, he twisted his 
ankle on the first series of downs. “This 
stuff,” said Sayers bitterly, "will short- 
en careers." 

Where once the manufacturers had 
sold buyers on the "safety factor,” 
cither by outright advertising or 
laying it on heavy in the sales 
pitch, they shut up. Inde- 
pendent studies indicated 
that injuries went 
up, not down, on 



LSU player 
took an especially 
hard fall. On the 
bus ride to the airport 
he was asked what he 
thought about the new playing 
surface. "I’m sorry,” he replied 
blankly. “I don't remember a thing.” 

By now there was a cacophony of com- 
plaints. Dick Gordon of the Bears said 
you couldn't run normally on artificial 
turf because "you couldn't stop quick 
enough.” A Los Angeles Ram compared 
it with "running dainty-footed downhill 
on a wet pavement.” Others complained 
of too much traction. Archie Manning 
recalled that he had broken his left arm 
last year at Mississippi when he reached 
out to brake himself and his hand stuck 
to the AstroTurf. 

The Detroit Lions said they hated ar- 
tificial grass. "Every time we play on it 
we seem to get somebody hurt,” said 


artificial turf. Dr. Joseph S. Torg, a Phil- 
adelphia orthopedic surgeon and team 
physician for Temple, "strongly recom- 
mended" a moratorium on the instal- 
lation of artificial turf. Dr. William 
Smith, Pitt’s former team physician and 
orthopedic surgeon, spoke of a "50-to- 
60?,” increase in injuries and blamed 
improper shoes. Dr. James Garrick of 
the University of Washington got na- 
tional attention with his dire findings. 

Everybody had a story to tell but Tom- 
my Prothro, the Ram coach, had a hel- 
met to show. It was one worn by Roman 
Gabriel in a game at Candlestick Park. 
The helmet had a smudge near the crown. 
The smudge was made up of abrasion 
scars, as if the helmet had been dragged 
on concrete. Game films indicated that 
Gabriel's head had whiplashed onto the 
AstroTurf and spoiled his 
good vibrations. Gabriel, 
who had a concussion, had to 
leave the game. "AstroTurf 
is like putting a throw rug 
over a driveway," said Prothro. 
fn a coffege game at Wis- 
consin, played atop 
Tartan Turf, an 


Coach Joe Schmidt. Fullback Steve Ow- 
ens was lost for much of last year when 
he separated a shoulder in Cincinnati. 
"The only time I was ever hurt in col- 
lege was at the Astrodome," said Owens. 
He said the big reason he had been draft- 
ed was his durability. “I can’t block, I 
can't catch a pass and I'm slow," he 
said, reciting his scouting report, "and 
now I'm not even durable." 

Meanwhile, the National Football 
League Players Association withdrew its 
endorsement of Poly-Turf, which, in ad- 
dition to the Orange Bowl, covers the 
fields in New Orleans and at the new sta- 
dium in Foxboro, Mass. The NFLPA 
had said it was belter. They had also 
liked it because the NFLPA collected 
5c for every square foot installed. 

Trips to the medicine cabinet and op- 
erating table were not the only mani- 
festations of an expanding concern, how- 
ever. Bruce Gossett, the San Francisco 
placckicker, was seen monkeying around 
with his kicking cleats, shaving and fil- 
ing, because he said the ball wasn’t sit- 
ting high enough (not enough support) 
on the artificial grass and he had to 
"get lower" to make proper impact. Bear 
Bryant, although a booster of his own 
AstroTurf. couldn't find a place to throw 
his cigarette butts when he went to Knox- 
ville (Tartan Turf actually looks like a 
carpel, having crimped round fibers in- 
stead of long, flat blades, and Bryant was 
raised not to throw cigarette butts on a 
carpet ). Bubble gum has to be painstak- 
ingly scraped off the fields. Mustard 
stains, a side effect of hot-dog wrappers 
flutteringdown from the stands, proveal- 
most impossible to remove. Bob Deva- 
ney of Nebraska refused to allow his 
school's star baton twirler to perform 
without a special drop cloth (her act in- 
cludes three flaming batons). 

An artificial grass backlash developed. 
Bob Short, the owner of the Senators, 
said he would not have artificial turf in 
his team’s new home in Dallas. "If you 
can't grow grass in Texas, of all places. 

. . .” he said. In Kansas City a crusade 
led by a draftsman named E. L. Ruble 
Jr. got under way to prevent the Tar- 
taning of the new Truman Sports Com- 
plex. Ruble called it a "grass roots" 
campaign and if his efforts appeared 
quixotic his voice was soulful as he spoke 
of the sterility of artificial surfaces and 
the beauty of a memory he had of Chief 
Defensive End Jerry Mays walking off 
the field covered with mud. The Rudy- 



Fairick Company, which sells grass seed 
out of Kansas City, pitched in finan- 
cially for Ruble's campaign, which in- 
cluded passing out bumper stickers at 
Chiefs games reading let george do it. 

George is Municipal Stadium ground- 
keeper George Toma, who is so highly 
regarded that other stadiums call him 
for consultations. His real grass is so gor- 
geous people think it's phony. In his 
heart, he said, he was for natural grass, 
but after traveling around the country 
he had concluded that the substitute for 
the high-priced spread was inevitable. 
(The Stanford Research Institute esti- 
mates that SI. 2 billion will be spent on 
synthetic surfaces over the next 10 years.) 
''I’ve decided,” said Toma, "that no- 
body cares." 

Toma was wrong, somebody up there 
on Capitol Hill does care, and last week 
in Room 2123 of the Rayburn House 
Office Building a House subcommittee 
investigating product safety watched col- 
or slides of grotesquely blistered palms 
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and burned elbows; linear abrasions; 
second-degree burns of arms, legs and 
hips; and purple loenails resulting from 
“feet trying to slide through the shoe” 
on high-traction synthetic turf. The slides 
were made at the University of Wash- 
ington in Seattle, said the director of 
the show. Dr. Garrick himself. 

Puffing on a corncob pipe, Dr. Gar- 
rick said the study he had conducted 
on a municipal field in Seattle indicated 
that half again as many time-loss in- 
juries occurred on the AstroTurf there 
as on grass. Dr. Garrick did not pre- 
tend that his study was definitive, but 
he asked that it lead to a more detailed 
survey. 

The subcommittee, headed by Con- 
gressman John E. Moss of California, 
was studying product-safety regulations 
as a whole. It seized on the synthetic 
turf issue because of its instant-atten- 
tion potential. “It's football players. It's 
sex appeal,” said one Congressman. Sure 
enough, the glare in Room 2123 was not 
from samples of artificial turf, but from 
TV lights. 

Ed Garvey, NFLPA executive direc- 
tor, brought in three players (John Wil- 
bur, Roy Jefferson and Gus Hollomon) 
to speak against synthetic fields. Last 
Tuesday morning their testimony ap- 
peared in The Washington Post, ironically 
enough along side two other items. One 
was an account of the Monday night 
Green Bay-Dctroit game, played in rain 
and on mud and, presumably, some- 
where down there, a few blades of grass. 
The last futile pass of that game — a 14- 
14 tie— left the slime-slick hand of De- 
troit's Greg Landry and fluttered as 
though it had been hit by a double load 
into the arms of a Packer identified by 
Frank Gifford as Ray Nitschkc. Hecould 
have said it was Ray Milland and no 
one would have been the wiser. 

In an adjacent column was a story 
about George Allen, the Redskin coach, 
who was raging about the condition of 
Washington's RFK Field. How slippery, 
how heavy, how rundown. How it could 
cost the Redskins the Eastern Division 
championship. RFK Field is real grass. 

Garvey said he had appealed to the 
owners to cooperate in a study of in- 
juries on artificial surfaces. The first 10 
replies from NFL clubs stated, in sus- 
piciously similar language, “Thank you 
for your concern. We are forwarding 
your request to the NFL Player Rela- 
tions Association.” The NFLPRA, not 


to be confused with the NFLPA, is a 
committee of owners headed by the Gi- 
ants’ Wellington Mara, which was set 
up to be the collective bargaining agent 
for the owners. What, Garvey wondered, 
did collective bargaining have to do with 
injuries? Mara voiced concern, more over 
Garvey's intrusiveness than over injuries, 
and said he would like to meet with var- 
ious player reps to discuss the whole mat- 
ter. The NFLPA thereupon asked for a 
halt to the installation of synthetic fields 
until the safety question has been set- 
tled and threatened to get a court in- 
junction, citing a collective bargaining 
clause in its contract concerning a change 
in working conditions, if any club dared 
put in a phony field. 

A man from Monsanto said he had it 
all figured out. What was happening was 
that the turf people had been caught in 
the middle of a labor-management fight. 
He had a point. The owners know that 
they will have to negotiate increased pen- 
sion benefits when the present contract 
expires, so they don't want to aid the 
players' cause by joining in the outcry 
over injuries. 

What really worried the man from 
Monsanto, however, was the prospect 
that manufacturers will be swamped with 
lawsuits. “Mothers," he said gloomily, 
“out to collect on injured sons.” 

The rebuttal on the final day of the 
hearing by the three turf manufacturers 
was an anticlimax, except that one of 
the principals had a beautiful head of 
synthetic hair that captured the flavor 
if not the spirit of the occasion. Mon- 
santo showed, in 45 handsomely bound 
pages, that injuries were down on As- 
troTurf, although the company did not 
advertise the fact anymore because it re- 
alized that that kind of statistical data 
is “considered self-serving.” As for the 
field in Seattle where Dr. Garrick made 
his study, Monsanto characterized it as 
an “older generation” model (the latest 
is No. 4) that could stand a new pad. 
(Washington does not want to pay for 
a new pad; it has a year to run on a five- 
year guarantee.) 

The man from Minnesota Mining of- 
fered 13 pages on Tartan Turf. He free- 
ly admitted that he could not really an- 
swer the question “ Are there more in- 
juries on artificial turf?” But what, he 
asked in turn, is meant by “natural 
grass"? Is it “Kentucky blue grass . . . 
which stands straight up and a player’s 
cleats slide on it,” or is it "Bermuda, 


low and interlaced, and cleats can lock 
within its tufting?” 

The president of American Biltrite, 
Morton Broflman, kept his prepared 
statement on Poly-Turf to himself. There 
were no copies. He had it written in 
ink, in a small hand, and during most 
of his testimony only Congressman Moss 
and an aide were on hand. 

The most curious testimony was that 
of Dr. Donald Cooper of Oklahoma 
State. On the one hand. Dr. Cooper 
seemed the most knowledgeable of all 
on the synthetic turf phenomenon. He 
spoke, for example, on the “cultural 
shock” of players running on a strange 
surface (comparable to a man trying on 
ice skates for the first time), and on the 
slide variance of "natural" fields and 
the “psychological implications” of in- 
juries. Do you injure more readily when 
you lose? Yes, probably. 

But through it all, Dr. Cooper kept 
trying to cop everybody out, saying that 
a committee investigating the causes of 
football injuries in relation to the field 
of play was venturing into “dangerous 
country" and risked opening a "Pan- 
dora's box." He said turf was one of 
the "lesser” contributors to injury. He 
indicated that the committee ought to 
pack up and go home and, in fact, said 
so. Naturally, the committee interrupted 
Dr. Cooper whenever it could. 

Nonetheless, as best as can be de- 
termined, there are now three major in- 
vestigations under way: Dr. Garrick's 
(for the NFLPA); one that Don Weiss, 
the NFL's director of public relations, 
says the league is conducting that seems 
to be on injuries as a whole, since it is 
“all-encompassing" and, at any rate, w ill 
take “some time before [it] can be de- 
finitive"; and a 44-college survey by the 
NCAA made over the 1969-70 seasons, 
with results to be released in January. 
If it is solutions they want, there are al- 
ready a number flying around. Beige- 
colored fields to cut down on heat and 
discoloration. Newly designed shoes. 
(Hockey players do not skate in bas- 
ketball shoes.) Pre-flooded fields. Hel- 
mets padded on the outside. Vitamin E. 

Nevertheless, certain contradictions 
would appear to be endemic, or per- 
haps generic, as Dr. Cooper darkly sug- 
gested. On AstroTurf, for example, the 
wetter the slipperier; on Poly-Turf, the 
hotter-drier the slipperier, and the wet- 
ter the better. And if more injuries occur 
on artificial turf because players “run 
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On his last hunt, Major Hocum 
smoked a cigarette stamped with 
his family crest. 


Now everybody will be smoking 
cigarettes stamped with their own 
family crest ...almost everybody. 



Camel Filters. 

They’re not for everybody. 

(But then, they don’t try to be.) 



20 mg. "tar!' 1.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report AUG.71. 


<1971 R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company. Winston-Salem, N.C. 





Golden Recipes 


The same blending of flavors that makes 
Galliano the perfect after-dinner liqueur makes 
it the perfect mixing ingredient : versatile enough 
to bring out other flavors, but never overpowering. 


GALLIANO DAIQUIRI 
% oz. Liquore Galliano 
% oz. Light Rum 
Juice of Yz Lime 
1 Teaspoon Powdered Sugar 
Add one cup crushed ice and put in 
blender for 30 to 60 seconds. 

Fond of things Italiano? 
\\ Hy a drink with Galliano. 


GOLDEN CADILLAC 

1 oz. Liquore Galliano 

2 oz. White Creme de Cacao 
1 oz. Cream 

Place with small quantity crushed ice 
in blender. Use low speed for short 
time. Strain into champagne glass. 

GALLIANO MIST 
Pill old fashioned glass with 
cracked ice. Pour 1 oz. Liquore 
Galliano over ice and squeeze 
y 4 section fresh lime into glass. 

Drop lime shell in. Stir and serve. 


HARVEY WALLBANGER 

Fill tall glass with ice cubes 

Fill 3 A full with orange juice 

Add 1 oz. Vodka. Stir 

Float Yz oz. Liquore Galliano on top. 


so proof liqueur, imported by McKesson liquor co., newyork, n.y. ©McKesson liquor co., 1970 
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faster on it, and therefore hit harder," 
does that mean coaches who have been 
looking for faster, harder-hitting players 
all these years will now begin to recruit 
slower, softer hitters? As for the trac- 
tion, says a Monsanto rep, you ask a 
coach how much and he says, “As much 
as I can get,” you ask a team doctor 
how much and he says, "As little as I 
can get away with.” 

For every set of statistics that show 
injuries up, there is another that shows 
them down. On the same Astrodome 
field on which the University of Hous- 
ton has had only one operative knee or 
ankle injury in 5 Vi years, the Houston 
Oilers had a number in 1970 alone. For 
every football player who says he does 
not like artificial turf, there is a Virgil 
Carter who does. Carter, the Cincinnati 
quarterback, says the ball does not take 
as much of a beating on it. And for 
every athlete who does not want to play 
on something horses can't eat (Richie 
Allen, most notably), there is an ath- 
letic director (Jim Barratt of Oregon 


State) who thinks grass should not be 
used for anything except horse feed. 

Most coaches who complain about it, 
says Texas’ Darrell Royal, are the ones 
who don't have it. Texas has it. Texas 
loves it. Texas doesn't play a game off 
it until late 1972. Paul Brown of Cin- 
cinnati says it was time to consider the 
fact that municipally owned stadiums 
are also built with economics in mind 
(greater land use, easier maintenance) 
and “the surface is their business, not 
ours.” Hank Stram of Kansas City likes 
it. “Players would get hurt even if we 
played on marshmallows," he says. 

One thing that can be said for sure 
about Poly-Turf is that it's marshmal- 
lowy. A Miami TV station believed the 
claim that you could drop an egg 10 
feet to the surface of the Orange Bowl 
without breaking it. A camera crew and 
a ladder were rounded up and pictures 
taken of eggs being dropped. Only when 
a crane took the demonstrator up 25 
feet did an egg splatter. 

The Miami-Poly-Turf situation is a 14- 


month marriage that is presently on 
the rocks. Miami has stopped payments 
(after No. 12 of 48 in the payment 
book) until American Biltrite makes 
good the wedding vows. How the two 
ever got together in the first place was 
confounding, Miami being green year 
round, but the truth was that the Or- 
ange Bowl was having trouble keeping 
its grass. Too much traffic and too lit- 
tle foresight. The story going around 
is that when a superintendent who 
was not a Florida native was hired a 
few years ago, one of the first things 
he did before learning the vagaries of 
Miami grass care was to rip it all up 
and put in a sprinkler system. The new 
grass did not take root. 

A committee of tenants (including the 
Dolphins) called together by the mayor 
demanded a shotgun wedding: synthetic 
turf or else. City Manager Melvin Reese 
asked for a year to study the various syn- 
thetics. One of the fields where the in- 
vestigating team studied Poly-Turf was 
in Wichita, Kans., under eight inches 
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If you use 
a dandruff 
shampoo on 

Tuesday, 

but 

dandruff's 
back on 

Thursday, 


..maybe what you’ve got isn’t ordinary dandruff. 


See your doctor. What looks like dandruff may be an early sign of psoriasis, 
eczema or seborrhea. So shampoos for ordinary dandruff may not re- 
lieve the scaling, flaking and itching. But Tegrin® Medicated Shampoo 
guarantees relief from these symptoms — or your money back. Tegrin 
doesn't just wash and rinse away. It leaves an invisible medicated bar- 
rier that fights bacteria for days. Helps control scaling, flaking and itching 
with regular use. Leaves hair neat and clean. 


TEGRIN' MEDICATED SHAMPOO C] 

„ .... . SHAMPOO 

Guaranteed relief —or your money back. N — — 
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of snow. The snow was scraped off 
the field so the team could see how 
beautifully Poly-Turf holds up. Pre- 
sumably. if there is ever eight inches 
of snow in Miami, the Poly-Turf will 
hold up. 

Poly-Turf was the committee's choice 
because it was springier and because it 
was cheaper (at SI 53,000, it was less 
than half as much as cither Tartan Turf 
or AstroTurf). At a cocktail party fol- 
lowing the wedding, a beaming American 
Biltrite executive told Miami Herald 
sportswriter Lulher Evans that from now 
on “this [the Orange Bowl] is our show- 
case. We'll put in a new field every year 
if we have to." 

They may have to. The Miami air, 
chock full of all that ultraviolet and 
ozone, apparently is too much for Poly- 
Turf. Miami maintenance crews have 
faithfully followed the company instruc- 
tion booklets, said Director of Public 
Property AndrewCrouch. When unusual 
problems arose, they called Boston. They 
scrubbed with the proper solvent, vac- 


uumed in the right direction, rotated ev- 
ery 1,000 miles. When they decorated 
midfield for January's Super Bowl, they 
asked Boston for the proper paint, and 
then the proper paint remover. They ap- 
plied the remover. It didn't remove. They 
reapplied it three times. In June the paint 
was gone. 

By September it was evident that the 
sun was killing the phony grass. It had 
turned blue. It was on its side. When 
the carnival of slips began with the Jet- 
Dolphin game, Reese called for an of- 
ficial investigation. American Biltrite 
sent a man named Love to direct a re- 
furbishing program that included a 
scrubbing apparatus composed of 16 
eight-inch nylon brushes nailed to a 
frame and pulled behind a small trac- 
tor, like a harrow. The workers called 
it The Love Machine. 

Players from the University of Mi- 
ami and local high schools, who play at 
night, did not slip. It was clearly a heat- 
of-the-day problem. After the slipshod 
game against the Patriots, the Poly-Turf 


crews went to work in renewed earnest, 
sometimes 25 at a time, scrubbing, rub- 
bing, vacuuming, raking, brushing and 
steam-cleaning. Last week the field 
seemed to be making a comeback. One 
thing that was coming back was the Su- 
per Bowl decoration at midfield. And 
now the Super Bowl is in New Orleans. 

In last Sunday's game with Buffalo, 
there wasn't a single slip, a state of affairs 
attributable to a heavy watering down of 
the field and improved footgear. None- 
theless, Reese has adopted a wait-and-see 
attitude. If Don Shula and the rest still 
say it's an ice rink, he will insist on "some 
very drastic moves." He declined to say 
what those moves would be. The manu- 
facturers say they have given "no 
thought” to replacing the field, but 
Reese, who drove the hard bargain in the 
first place, has the paper in hand to make 
them. 

One "drastic move" often suggested 
is that the synthetic field be plowed un- 
der and that grass be planted. That, of 
course, would be too drastic. end 



If you can’t hit the 
slopes today... 

TIMBERLINE, 

instead 



If you love the feeling you get 
when you're out there ... the 
clean air, the fresh smell, 
the exhilaration . . , and 
you would like to have 
that feeling every day. 
reach for Timberlme 
after shave or cologne. 
Timberline's rugged, re- 
freshing scent will make 
you feel like you're in the 
great outdoors . . . indoors 
Timberline after shave, 
cologne, soap, 
deodorants and 
gift sets from 
S2.50. Also 
in plastic for travel. 


Product of MEM Company Inc.. Northvale. N.J. 07647 
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WELDON'S 'Lazy Siesta" lounging pajamc.is.do great things 
for the male image. And effortlessly - because they’re made 
of Qualitex "Plaza” broadcloth, a durable-press blend 
of Kodel polyester and cotton New features include 
longer coat length, two side vents and slack-like cuffed 
bottoms. In red/black and gold/black. Sizes A, B, C, D Made 
to sell for about $12. At fine stores throughout the country. 



Kodel. 

the^bero/ American life. 


CHECKUP ON DODGE COLT. 

IT GIVES YOU A LOT TO DRIVE. 


^Overhead cam Hemi engine 
that gives you up to 30 miles 
per gallon. 

^Variable-ratio steering sys- 
tem. 

Adjustable steering column. 


l^Fully synchronized four-on- 
Ihe-fJoor. 

l^Front disc brakes, 
r Hidden radio antenna (ex- 
cept in wagon). 
inFlow-through ventilation. 


in Deluxe breathable vinyl seat 
covering /except in coupe). 
r Reclining bucket seats (ex- -j /_ 
cept in coupe). LJLJULJ G 

V Door-to-door moulded car- 
peting (except in coupe). 



Dodge Colt Two-Door Coupe 


You’re looking at Colt’s lowest priced 
model. Even with it% mini price, you get 
the maxi list of features. 


Dodge Colt Two-Door Hardtop 

Many people think this sporty Colt is 
our best-looking number. And like all 
Colts, it's loaded with standard features. 



Dodge Colt Four-Door Sedan 

This is the one to choose if you're look- 
ing for lots of room. The family-sized 
Colt fits a family-si*ed budget. 


Dodge Colt Station Wagon 

This wagon, like all Colt models, offers 
options like air conditioning, automatic 
transmission, and radio at extra cost. 



DODGE COLT. 

For a little car, it’s a lot of car. 



O ne by one the men around the cir- 
cular green poker table stiffened. 
Each sat as silently and as rigidly as his 
straight-backed chair. The one exception 
was a feisty little aerospace executive 
named Larry, who was busy counting 
out a S50 bet. Sensing the hush, and see- 
ing that all his opponents’ eyes were on 
something behind him, he wheeled about 
and found himself looking down the bar- 
rel of a sawed-off shotgun. The holdup 
man had taken his position behind a 
breakfast bar that separated the poker 
nook from the rest of the kitchen. Even 
at this close range, he had the whole 
table covered. 

‘That shotgun doesn’t scare me worth 
a damn,” Larry said, point-blank. 

The man jerked back a step. The safe- 
ty catch clicked off. 

“Shut up, Larry,” said a seasoned 
gambler across the table, who had al- 
ready been robbed twice that year. 
“Don’t pay any attention to him,” he 
said, apologetically, to the man with the 
gun. “He’s been drinking too much to- 
night.” 

Larry had not had a drop to drink. 
The gunman glanced over his left 
shoulder just in time to see his accom- 
plice pistol-pointing the host’s wife and 
3-year-old son into the kitchen. A cool 
pro, this one had somehow rousted the 
woman and boy without a fuss. After 
directing them to stand against the re- 
frigerator and telling them to keep quiet, 
he calmly took charge of the robbery. 

First, he sacked the pot and each play- 
er’s table money. Next, he relieved two 
brothers-in-law (the Gold Dust Twins, 
as he called them) of matching diamond- 
studded watches and horseshoe rings. 
He revealed how well the game had been 
cased by not even looking at the other 
jewelry around the table. Then he poked 
the pistol into the host's back and made 
him lie belly flat on the kitchen floor. 
When he had thus prostrated the rest 
of the men, he turned his attention to 
the boy, who in the meanwhile had start- 
ed howling in spite of his mother’s jit- 
tery efforts to quiet him. Apparently this 
heister had a way with kids, for he quick- 
ly pacified the boy, not with “goochy- 
goochy-goo” stuff, but by letting him 
play with the pistol for a minute. 

Covered by his sawyer-wielding part- 
ner, he tucked the pistol under his belt 
and started frisking each man. First he 
took whatever money they had in their 
pockets. Then he went through their 



wallets. In spite of signs of impatience 
from his jumpy partner, he was thought- 
ful enough, and leisurely enough, to 
leave driver’s licenses and identification 
papers. 

The last man to be frisked happened 
to be a poker buddy of mine. On busi- 
ness in Rocket City, U.S.A., as Hunts- 
ville, Ala. is called, he had telephoned 
me that afternoon to find out how a 
stranger in town might spend an eve- 
ning. I told him that I was going to a 
hell of a good poker session, a private 
game made up mostly of missile and 
rocket engineers, 
technical writers 
and people like 
that. He jumped at 
the invitation to come along, although 
I warned him that these guys played a 
tough game of poker and that the stakes 
were not exactly penny ante. He was a 
good player himself and was holding 
his own when 1 quit the game at mid- 
night. But here he was being frisked. 
When the heister found his travel al- 
lowance in a "secret” compartment of 
his wallet, my friend said, “Look, I’m 
from out of town and I don’t have 
enough gas in my car to get back 
home.” The heister gave him $5. 

Not all robbers are so generous. In- 
deed, poker players are lucky to come 
through a stickup with their pants and 
their shirts. Last December, for example, 
the players in three separate poker games 
around Huntsville were stripped of all 
clothing down to their skivvy shorts. Into 
a gunnysack went pants, shirts, shoes, 
credit cards, identification papers, car 
keys — everything. 

So, the guys in my favorite poker game 

continued 


A SAWYER 
TAKES THE POT 
ANYTIME 

When a stranger, betting on his 
sawed-off shotgun, heists a poker 
game, all players become losers 
by A. D. LIVINGSTON 
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POKER HEISTS continued 


By command 
of King George IV 
his royal Scotch 
shall be $ 728®?V 
in London, b ' * 

But only # 4.99 in the 




London, Paris, all over the world— 
King George IV is just as expensive 
as other top brands. 

But here, it’s the only one you can 
buy for a remarkable $4.99/5th. 
And it’s the very same Scotch ! 


-eolenies-U.S. 


•Average 5th retail price. Slightly higher or lower in some Males. 


were lucky (almost privileged. I told 
them) to be robbed by such nice fel- 
lows. They didn't see it that way, though, 
and were downright indignant that I 
should call them lucky, since I had been 
rabbit-footed enough to get out of the 
house, a S5G0 w inner, just five minutes 
before the heist. 

A few months later I missed another 
robbery, or a dogged attempt at one, 
when I was invited to a meeting of some 
pros and relatively high rollers of the 
area. Table stakes. Cash only. I really 
wanted to go, but at the last moment 1 
backed out because I had to drive to Ken- 
tucky early the next morning. This ses- 
sion was set up in a neighboring town 
in a warehouse of a construction com- 
pany. A lumber and materials yard was 
fenced in out back, leaving only a 
front entrance to the place — and no 
quick exit. The door opened into a nar- 
row cntranceway, which in turn led 
into the poker room. Experienced in 
such matters, the gamblers had re- 
inforced the front door with one-inch 
plywood and had jammed it shut by 
placing some two-by-four timbers be- 
tween the door and the opposite wall. 

At about 1 1 p.m., when all the gam- 
blers had arrived and the place had been 
secured for a long poker session, there 
was a sudden bang. Somebody was try- 
ing to knock down the door. Another 
bang. Another. A short silence. Then 
the bangs came in rhythmic series. With 
each jolt, the bottom right side of the 
door would spring in, then back again 
as the resilient plywood did its job. Ac- 
cording to the poker players, the bang- 
ing continued for a long, long time. 
Finally it stopped. Silence. When the 
poker players eventually opened the 
door and came out, they found an aban- 
doned 200-pound battering ram made 
of concrete. 

I’m glad that 1 dodged that experience, 
because I would surely have aged sev- 
eral years during the pounding, but I 
am even gladder that I missed a rob- 
bery reported in a Huntsville newspaper. 
Some men were playing poker in an 
unoccupied farmhouse up in Tennessee. 
The heisters came and before they left 
they had killed one player and crit- 
ically wounded another. The paper 
did not give details on exactly what hap- 
pened, but probably the poker players 
flushed or else someone like Larry 
pushed his bluff too far. 

Even before I read of this killing, I 

continued 
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It’s a bird. 

It’s a plane. 

It’s a snowmobile? 


Boss Cat, created by Arctic 
Cat, set the world’s land 
speed record for snowmobiles, 
125.87 mph last winter. 

This winter, its designers 
and driver, Dale Cormican, are 
aiming for 200 mph. 

Naturally, the world's fastest 


snowmobile was sparked by 
Champion Spark Plugs. 
Champion designed a gold- 
palladium plug specifically for 
snowmobiles. And although it 
is more expensive than 
ordinary plugs, it lasts much 
longer, gives much easier 


starting, and, as you see, 
delivers top performance. 



20 million people have switched to Champion Spark Plugs. 
This has been one of them. 





RCA announces XL-IOO. 
With circuitry designed for 
extended life! 


RCA's XL-100 is 

100% Solid State AccuColor. 1 

XL-100 is made to last. We've eliminated 
all chassis tubes-prime reasons for 
service calls -and replaced them with 
solid state circuitry designed to perform 
longer with fewer repairs. Here are 

color sets you can count 

® ~1 on... and they’re backed 
f by the best warranly pro- 
gram ever! 

Each set is built with 12 
exclusive plug-in Accu- 
Circuit modules. These 
AccuCircuits control most set functions, 
so most repairs can be done in your 
home more quickly and easily. 
Brightest, sharpest color 
in RCA history. 

Every XL-100 console and table model 
has RCA's black 
matrix picture tube 
for vivid lifelike color. 

You get color that 
won't shift or fade 
even after hours 



of continuous viewing. And you get that 
vivid color and sound the instant you 
turn the set on. 



The tuning’s a snap. 

XL- 100's advanced tuning 
[ACMJ system makes color tuning 
virtually foolproof! Even if 
the kids twiddle with the 
. color dials, you just press 
J a button and beautiful 
color snaps back, because XL 100 fea- 
tures AccuMatic, RCA's automatic color 
monitor that locks color within a normal 
range. 

Priced right for 
every budget. 

With over 40 models 
to choose from, 
there's an XL-100 
that's just right for your place. 

And your budget. See them today, and 
start enjoying all the fun of color TV 
built to last! 



I1CJ1 


j Backed by RCA’s 
Purchaser Satisfaction 
J warranty! 


Here are the basic provisions of our 
XL-100 "Purchaser Satisfaction" warranty 
(“PS" for short): If anything goes wrong 
with your new set within a year from the 
day you buy it. and it's our fault, we'll pay 
your repair bill— both parts and complete 
labor. You can use any service shop in which 
you have confidence— you don't have to 
pick from some special authorized list. 


If your set is a portable, you take it in for serv- 
ice. For larger sets, your serviceman will come 
to your home. Just present your warranty reg - 
istration card and RCA pays his repair bill. 

If your picture tube becomes defective 
during the first two years we will ex- 
change it for a rebuilt tube. (We pay for 
installation during the first year-you pay 
for it in the second year) 

In short, the warranty covers every set 
defect. It doesn't cover installation, 
foreign use. antenna systems or adjust- 
ment of customer controls. 


XL-IOO (®)j 




POKER HEISTS continued 

had begun to realize that poker heists 
were something to be reckoned with, 
and that the poker player's real con- 
cern is with the robbers, not the cops. 
While doing some fancy calculations 
of various carding odds, I joked with 
my poker friends about figuring in a 
heist factor for Huntsville and the sur- 
rounding area. The truth is that one’s 
chances of getting robbed in a poker 
game arc about the same all over the 
country. I have not attempted to com- 
pile a set of statistics, but I do know 
that poker games are being heisted 
from coast to coast, and some of 
these robberies are in unlikely places 
like Antonito, Colo. (pop. 1,1 13). 

Few of these stickups are reported to 
the police, and seldom are they written 
up in new spapers. The players themselves 
keep it quiet. A former assistant super- 
intendent of the Pittsburgh police ex- 
plained, "If it's a professional poker 
game with the operators taking a cut 
it’s illegal, and there is no way to pros- 
ecute the robbers. Under the law, you 
are required to prosecute the operators 
of the illegal gambling — in this case, 
the victims. So, they usually don’t re- 
port it.” 

Even if the robbery is reported to the 
police, there is a good chance that the 
public will never hear of it. This was 
the case in one of the three ‘‘skivvy*’ rob- 
beries in Huntsville last December. The 
game was held in a conference room at 
a motel, and one indignant victim walked 
directly into the lobby in his shorts to 
call the cops. I know that a newspaper 
reporter covered the event, which would 
have made good copy because the rob- 
bers got about S30.000. But the story 
was not printed, possibly because most 
of the men were influential in the town. 

In some cases a robbery is reported, 
all right, but the victims and the papers 
fail to mention anything about poker. 
Consider a robbery that occurred at the 
HilJcresl Country Club in Indianapolis 
last May. A newspaper stated that armed 
men crashed a "guest night" party and 
made off with S 10,000. No mention of 
poker. The next day another paper re- 
ported .that the men had been playing 
poker. Apparently the victims tried to 
hush it up. 

Other times the newspapers get the 
story but the police do not. In Decem- 
ber 1969 there was a robbery at the Good 
Guys Club in Covington, Ky., a gam- 
bling town just across the river from Cin- 
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SKI TEAM 


POKER HEISTS continued 


Now Movies 
without movie lights. 



Kodak announces a new kind of super 8 
movie film and a new kind of movie camera that let 
you shoot color movies just by the light you live in. 
Even by the light of the candles on a birthday cake. 

The new film is Kodak Ektachrome 160 
movie film. It’s four times as fast as Kodachrome II 
movie film. 

The cameras are the new Kodak XL 
models. Each has a super-fast // 1.2 Ektar lens and a 
revolutionary new shutter design that lets in lots 
more light. 

Each comes with a precision automatic 
exposure control system. Each has drop-in loading 
and is battery-powered. 

The XL33 camera (not shown) is less than 
$120. The XL55 (above), with power zoom, range- 
finder, and sports-type viewfinder is less than $200. 

Look into either one. You’ll see a whole 
new world to make movies of. 

Kodak makes your pictures count. 

Kodak XL movie camera/ 
Ektachrome 160 movie film. 

Kodak 


cinnati. Gunmen took from S40.000 to 
S60.000 in cash and jewelry from a group 
of poker players in the back room. “We 
certainly know it happened," said Cov- 
ington Police Chief Ralph A. Bosse. 
"and wc have a pretty good idea about 
who the participants in the game were, 
but all are reluctant to make an official 
complaint." The robbery came to pub- 
lic attention with an article in a local 
newspaper. 

There is enough evidence to convince 
me that virtually all poker heists are con- 
ducted by professionals. These guys 
know their business — and their victims. 
They are smug bandits, simply because 
they know that their jobs are not likely 
to be subjected to police investigation. 
The leisurely pace of the robbery at my 
favorite Huntsville game shows just how 
cocksure the heisters can be. They wore 
neither masks to cover their faces nor 
gloves to prevent fingerprints. 

Yet, some heisters do wear masks. 
(The ones who hit the Hillcrest Coun- 
try Club were decked out in denim cov- 
eralls, work gloves, Halloween masks 
and even wigs. ) Moreover, their methods 
vary widely. But most jobs do have one 
thing in common. Professional heisters 
almost invariably carry at least one 
sawed-off shotgun and will seldom at- 
tempt to cover a poker table in close 
quarters without one. 

An unusual exception to the sawyer 
rule occurred last May in San Francisco. 
A loner sat in on a poker game and 
played along for several hours. Suddenly 
the guy arose, pulled a pistol, fired three 
wayward shots, grabbed the money and 
took olf. But this robbery may have been 
unpremeditated, a case similar to the 
old story about a Smith & Wesson beat- 
ing four aces. 

There are other approaches. In Pitts- 
burgh four men forced their way into a 
hotel room where a game was in prog- 
ress. They came posed as detectives, 
flashed badges and announced that ev- 
eryone was under arrest. The money and 
cards were gathered up as "evidence.” 
Telling the poker players to stay put 
until they returned, the robbers walked 
out with $12,000. 

A less ingenious but very effective 
method was used in a heist near Bee- 
ville, Texas. Sixteen men were playing 
poker in a ranch house. At 4 a.m. three 
robbers lobbed a tear-gas bomb and two 
gas shells into the den. The robbers came 
in wearing gas masks. They marched 

continued 
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Liberated 

Loyalists 



The more you know ahum Scotch , 
the more loyal you are to Rallantine's. 


Be a Ballantine’s Loyalist 


u \Vhv should men get all 
the Rallantinc’s Scotch?” 


“Liberty, 

[•'quality, 

Ballantincs!” 


1972. A ne\ 

If you’re going to spend over $8,000 for a ca 

Here’s what you should get. 

All-weather Michelin steel-belted radial ply tires as standarc 
equipment. The sure-footed ride these tires give is world-famous. 

One of the widest tracks in the world. And all the stability 
that goes with it. 

Comfort and spaciousness. Rear seat passengers should enjoy 
the same seating and legroom comfort the driver does. 

Automatic Temperature Control as standard equipment. The 
inside temperature should always be within the comfort range you’ve 
set it for, regardless of outside weather. 

America’s first computer-controlled anti-skid braking system 
should be available to you if you want it. 



Vinyl root, wheeloovcr*. *nd color shown <ir«r optional. 



Lincoln Continental. 

this year, you should get more than status. 


You should get a car built with components that have been 
proved in pre-production testing that took them through sub-freezing 
salt water baths, across the baking sands of Death Valley, and into 
• the rarified air of Pikes Peak. 

Acar so carefully built, window glass is seated by a meticulous 
new method that substantially reduces tiring wind noise. Where you 
, enjoy music and conversation in restful quiet. 

You should get, in fact, one of the finest cars that American 
engineering skill and care can produce. 

This year, when you spend your eight thousand dollars, make 
' sure you get such a car. 

The 1972 Continentals. The finest cars built in America. 



Continental. The final step up. 





Breakfast Insurance 

\bu can be sure your body gets protein, vitamins, minerals and 
food energy at breakfast time with Carnation instant breakfast. 

make milk a meal. Carnation instant 
breakfast contributes the rest of the pro- 
tein. vitamins, minerals and food energy. 
It all adds up to as much nourishment as 
there is in a poached egg on toast, two 
strips of bacon and a glass of orange juice. 

If there's one thing a body needs at 
breakfast time it's real nourishment. So 
have real breakfast insurance for your 
hurry up days. Have Carnation instant 
breakfast on hand. 



Carnation instant breakfast mixed with 
milk has as much protein, vitamins, min- 
erals and food energy as a poached egg on 
toast, two strips of bacon and a glass of 
orange juice. 


If there’s one thing a body needs at 
breakfast time, it’s real nourishment. And 
when you're too rushed for your regular 
breakfast. Carnation instant breakfast is 
real breakfast insurance. It delivers essen- 
tial protein, vitamins, minerals and food 
energy ... in an instant. 

How does Carnation instant breakfast 
make a quick glass of milk a nourishing 
meal? Milk contributes substantial nutri- 
tion. (Read our package label). Then to 


POKER HEISTS continu'd 


the sniffling gamblers outside, stood 
them against a wall and frisked them 
for cash and valuables. The gamblers 
claimed S26.000 as their loss, but ru- 
mors put the figure as high as S70.000. 
The owner of the ranch said that it looked 
to him like an inside job. 

Inside job or not, he put his finger on 
what I personally consider to be the most 
interesting question about pokcr-game 
heists. Who sets them up? 

In many professional games, players 
come and go so frequently that almost 
anybody could case the joint. Many pa- 
trons of these games are already on the 
shady side, and it would not surprise 
me if some of them make a living, or at 
least regularly supplement their income, 
as professional finger men. Also, a 
good many robberies of house games 
are instigated by competing gamblers. 
There was, in fact, some speculation 
about the booming Good Guys Club 
in Covington being hit, or set up. by 
other gamblers in the area who need- 
ed some of the business. 

I do think that housemen in pro- 
fessional games arc not logical suspects 
as far as robbing their own game is con- 
cerned. A robbery hurts business and 
may even cause the game to break up 
entirely. 

It is usually easier to detect the finger 
man in private and social games, but 
each particular case is a separate who- 
dunit. The game in Huntsville to which 
I took my unfortunate friend was in all 
probability set up by a highly undesirable 
character who wormed his way into the 
group. We heard recently that the guy 
is now in prison for killing a man dur- 
ing an armed robbery and that he has a 
brother in jail for holding up a poker 
game. Whether or not these reports are 
true, I am certain he fingered our game. 
For one thing, he never showed up again. 
Also he had lost a good deal of money 
in the game (more, in fact, than he could 


possibly have regained in a three-way 
split of one night's loot). He had con- 
tacts with underworld characters and I 
think harbored a good deal of resent- 
ment toward our relatively sophisticated 
group. He did not belong. 

Incidentally, the men in the Huntsville 
game had sense enough to call the cops 
as soon as the heisters left. The f uz/ want- 
ed to haul me in as a finger-man sus- 
pect, since I had quit the session only 
live minutes before the event, but the 
players who knew me as possibly only 
one poker player knows another said 
that I had not done the thing. If 1 had I 
would have stayed pul instead of leav- 
ing so conspicuously. 

There are a few precautions that will 
improve one's chances of finishing a pok- 
er game with his pants still on. Avoid 
those professional and house games that 
do not provide adequate protection for 
the customers. Why pay to play in a 
joint where such protection is not pro- 
vided? Of course, protection runs up 
the house's overhead considerably and 
may result in too large a cut being 
taken from the pots. Sometimes it be- 
comes a question of being robbed quick- 
ly or slowly. 

The protection is usually effective in 
keeping heisters away. There was a rash 
of poker-game stickups in the Atlanta 
area a few years ago. But today rob- 
beries arc comparatively rare for a city 
of Atlanta's size, not because of a po- 
lice crackdown, but because, as a local 
gambler said, ''The games are generally 
guarded by a couple of guys with guns 
who are stationed at strategic points in 
and around where the game is being 
played.” He added, "We usually screen 
the guys at the table. Most of these peo- 
ple are respectable and don't go in for 
funny stuff like playing where you can 
get your head blown off by some punk 
who wants to take the house for all 
it's worth." 1 might add that the well- 


protected casinos in Nevada and the 
licensed poker palaces in California 
have very little trouble with heisters 
inside the joints. Some establishments 
even provide protection in the parking 
lots — where it is often needed even 
more than at the tables. 

Providing protection is not usually fea- 
sible in a social game, except possibly 
in the Bet-a-Million Gates class. Actu- 
ally, most social games arc inherently 
less hazardous than most house games. 
Still, it is wise to avoid games where play- 
ers come and go at all hours, to know 
well everyone you play with and to in- 
sist on floating the game from week to 
week. (By floating I mean moving it 
from place to place, not holding it on a 
boat. A literally floating game on a pad- 
dle boat in Georgia's Lake Lanier was 
robbed of SI 5.000.) 

Poker players are not the only gam- 
blers who are easy game for heisters. 
An acquaintance of mine was held up 
at a cockfight in Louisiana, and I un- 
derstand that crapshooters are especially 
vulnerable. Years ago. I have heard, 
there was a big craps game held each Sun- 
day in some woods on the outskirts of 
Birmingham. There were usually several 
tables going, and a lot of money changed 
hands. One Sunday a band of robbers 
stealthily surrounded the whole bunch 
and moved in. Suddenly they appeared 
from behind trees and bushes with 
sawyers and submachine guns ready. The 
“seven-come-clcven" and “eighter- 
from-Decaiur" talk died off. The dice 
lay still. Before proceeding to gather in 
the loot, the heisters warned the gam- 
blers not to remove any money from 
the tables. One dentist, who seemed to 
have a propensity for crapping out, had 
lost all but a few dollars and was afraid 
the heisters would think he had ratholcd 
part of his stake. "That's all I've got 
left,” he said, "but I'll be glad to write 
you a check!” end 





None of this seemed remotely possible back in May 1966 when the International 
Olympic Committee assembled in Rome to select the site for the 1972 Winter 
Games. Beautiful Banff, Canada was the betting favorite, and if not Canada, well, 
why not Salt Lake City? The lesser candidates were Lahti, Finland and, oh, what 
was the name of that other spot? Ahh, yes, Sapporo, a town somewhere up on the 
northernmost island of Japan and somewhere across an icy strait from Siberia. 
But if there is one thing sure in winter sport it is the unpredictability of the IOC. 
The next thing anyone knew, Sapporo had won big on the very first ballot, and 
now, five years and a Japanese fortune later, here we go. But Sapporo will have 
the last laugh. It has set a stage of soaring beauty, from the sculptured jump at 
right, to the graceful spectator stands and ski runs frozen against luminous moun- 
tain backdrops, shown on the pages that follow. Then, for a light but penetrating 
look at the ebullient East, read William Johnson on Sapporo with soy sauce. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JERRY COOKE, NEIL LEIFER, T. TANUMA 
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by WILLIAM JOHNSON 


Winter on Hokkaido is not a frivolous 
season. Blizzards arrive continuously 
on the shrieking winds that blow over 
the Sea of Japan, rising fully finished 
from the Siberian wastes across the way, 
where storms are produced on an as- 
sembly line and shipped to Hokkaido 
like a million gross of flying razor blades. 
Drive at night along the coastal high- 
way when such a shipment is due from 
Russia and you will hear the Sea of 
Japan booming in thunderclap detona- 
tions. You will see the black water leap- 
ing and thrashing about, gnashing at 
floating cakes of ice as if it were grind- 
ing up the bones of dead beasts. The 
wind screams. The scene is a wild mid- 
winter nightmare. And this is the is- 
land of the 1972 Winter Olympics. 

The snow on Hokkaido rises many 
feet high, above the door tops at times. 
It lies in massive mattresses over the 
roofs. Soon after it settles, the snow turns 
gritty and gray in Sapporo and the towns 
of Hokkaido. Nearly every building on 
the island burns wood or coal in its 
stoves and there is an interminable rain 
of soot falling all around. As dusk ap- 
proaches on each winter afternoon, the 
back streets of most towns and the cor- 
ridors of the ryokan, Japanese inns, are 
filled with a dry, patient staccato sound. 
Clak-clak, clak-clak. It is a mimawari, a 
volunteer fireman, making his rounds, 
tapping wooden sticks together as a 
warning to all citizens that they must re- 
member to bank their fires or turn down 
their heaters. It is a precaution against 
fire in the night. Most of the houses arc 
made of lumber dry as tinder, much of 
it unpainted. Despite the faithful efforts 
of the mimawari, there are dozens of 
deaths each winter, people killed because 
they did not heed that gentle alarm. Clak- 
clak, clak-clak. 

To an Olympic traveler, one more ac- 
customed to the sophisticated chrome 
and fur comforts of, say, France in the 
1968 Games, Hokkaido looks like a hard 
and unforgiving land. Not much more 
than 100 years ago this northmost is- 
land of Japan was wilderness. It was as 
untouched as Idaho during the reign of 
King Tut or Alaska in the days of Con- 
fucius. The citizens of the milder, more 
worldly southern islands of Japan shun 
Hokkaido in the winter as if it were 
still some sort of Paleozoic tundra. But 
they are wrong. 

They are not wrong because the com- 
ing Winter Games will change anything. 


Next February's Sapporo remains es- 
sentially the same. An Olympic Village 
has been built on the outskirts of town, 
last stop on a shiny new subway line. 
There is a concrete ski jump on a near- 
by hill, there is a starkly modern, mush- 
room shaped arena and there are other 
venues hidden all over the place. There 
will be more bunting and flags, more for- 
eigners. But the profile of Sapporo and 
Hokkaido won't change all that much. 
One must look beneath the Olympics 
to find Sapporo's charm and maybe learn 
to love the place. The International 
Olympic Committee has sent the Win- 
ter Games off to a strange corner of the 
world. It is almost impossible to get there 
from here. But the IOC has not made a 
mistake. Not at all. 

Despite the hard climate, there are civ- 
ilized charm and nature’s beauty beneath 
Hokkaido's frozen crust. It was so dur- 
ing last winter when a band of pre-Olym- 
pians toured there. They rode the back 
roads and skied the volcanic mountains, 
slep\ on vhe /mon beds of ski-village ryo- 
kan and dined in the roadside cafes on 
such delicacies as the leafy harusame 
(which means spring rain), the chewy 
shungikii (spring chrysanthemum); such 
stuff as shogatogohan (ginger and rice) 
and tara (dried fish) and ika (squid). I 
for one salute the pleasantries of Hok- 
kaido in winter. And so do my two trav- 
eling companions. 

There was pleasant company for the 
trip. There was The Interlocutor, a con- 
genial Japanese friend and winter sports 
fan from Tokyo who spoke impeccable 
English. The citizens of Hokkaido are 
all smiles, eager to serve, but they rare- 
ly speak any language but Japanese 
and become quite morose and moody 
when they are unable to communicate 
their goodwill. So The Interlocutor 
was indispensable. The other companion 
was a short, plump and bumptious, red- 
haired and freckled fellow, an American 
who spoke the English of New York 
City's Lower East Side. He came to 
be known as The Graduate because 
of his years in such worldly institutions 
of higher learning as P.S. 147 on 
Henry Street, the elite delivery-boy 
corps of the Stage Delicatessen on Sev- 
enth Avenue and the innermost circles 
(where elbows are sharpest) of Yankee 
Stadium sports photography. The Grad- 
uate spoke no Japanese at all. However, 
he eventually mastered such basic terms 



as konnichi wa (good day), ohayo (good 
morning ), domo (thank you), plus a cou- 
ple of other valuable words — sukotchi 
uota (Scotch and water), biiru (beer), 
pokku choppu (pork chop) and dozo 
no sashimi (please, no raw fish). The 
Graduate, it turned out, could not 
abide any form of fish, raw or oth- 
erwise. Since the Japanese diet is rich 
with such items as blowfish, octopus, 
shark fin and cod roe. The Graduate 
spent a great deal of time in the old 
pokku choppu feed bag. 

We rented a Golden Star taxicab in 
Sapporo, which is the capital of Hok- 
kaido. We strapped our skis to the roof 
rack. We bought some tangerines in a 
red net bag for munching. The Inter- 
locutor and I nibbled tara (dried fish) 
and nori (dried seaweed), which came 
in small plastic bags like salted peanuts. 
The Graduate nibbled real salted pea- 
nuts. We all sipped at a bottle of To- 
kachi wine, a pleasant Beaujolais-like 
red which is produced in vineyards on 
the southern tip of Hokkaido. 

We set out at night through slippery 
snow on the streets of Sapporo for Ni- 
seko-Shakotan-Otaru Park, a lovely 
mountainous area about 45 miles away 
that reputedly offers the best skiing in 
the north Pacific. The Aspen of north 
Japan. Maybe even Alta-East. As we 
skidded through Sapporo it began to 
snow. This softened the city sights, which 
was a blessing. However primeval Hok- 
kaido may have been a century ago, its 
cities have now become as cluttered and 
massive as the worst of our American 
gasoline society settlements. Eying the 
passing Sapporo scene. The Graduate 
grumbled softly, “Awright. So when do 
we get outta Bridgeport?" 

As in most of Japan, there is a cas- 
cading waterfall of neon signs in Hok- 
kaido cities. In Sapporo this becomes a 
shimmering, exploding kind of electric 
galaxy at night (unless, of course, one 
can read Japanese, and then it is all noth- 
ing but the shimmering, exploding burst 
of commercialism — eat at kikibushi's 

DINER, BUY YOUR BARGAIN RICE BOWLS 

at sato's.) But the gaijin, foreigner, 
sees star bursts and symphonies and 
moon shots and entire libraries of psy- 
chedelic poetry going on above the city 
in those bubbling arrays of Japanese 
characters in yellow, blue and amber 
neon tubing. It is an esthetic delight, a 
work of art — particularly when viewed 
through the gauzy screen of falling snow. 

continued 


The Graduate fell silent in his corner of 
the cab. Then he said, “Y’know, this 
must be where all the neon signs in the 
world go when they die.” 

Hokkaido also is the place where all 
the Coca-Cola signs go to die. There 
are millions of them. Millions. Always 
in English. That famed bright red circle 
with the thick script message glares out 
everywhere — stuck on shops in the re- 
motest village, stamped on chopstick 
holders in rural inns, even on the back 
of every chair on the ski lift at Niseko. 
The Interlocutor said the Japanese like 
the omnipresent Coke signs because they 
remind them of rising suns. 

When we arrived at Niseko the lower 
mountain slopes were lighted, a golden 
illumination made by rows of soft lamps 
on posts. A few late skiers made tiny 
flowing silhouettes against the glowing 
snow. It was about nine p.m. Then, sud- 
denly, the lights flickered off and Niseko 
was black. There were a dozen inns clus- 
tered at the foot of the ski slope. The 
only lights now showing in the icy night 
were a few small, isolated window rec- 
tangles. There was, we learned, no night 
life in Niseko. This was definitely not 
St. Moritz or even Grenoble, where 
Olympians could swing the night 
through, drinking expensive Scotch in 
loud discotheques. 

We removed our boots in the cold 
lobby, climbed gingerly on stockinged 
feet up the icy stairs and discovered com- 
fort of quite another sort. Japanese ta- 
tami rooms are warm, gently lighted and 
notably cozy. Dressed in robes, we dined 
sumptuously upon rice, seaweed, fish 
paste, boiled pokku. bean curd, shark 
filet, dried blowfish, slices of octopus ten- 
tacles (the tentacles are the best part, 
no matter what they say), all accom- 
panied by splashes of warm sake. When 
we finished, no lights showed at all at 
the foot of Niseko. It was 1 1 p.m. The 
Interlocutor nodded and said, “Japanese 
skiers are not swingers. They ski hard, 
and when they come oft' the sropes, they 
want only to sreep." We, too, srept deep 
that night. 

The Graduate immediately became 
fascinated with the Japanese penchant 
for switching I’s and r’s in speaking Eng- 
lish. as The Interlocutor occasionally did. 
Indeed The Graduate, for all his rush 
to escape formal schooling, was a lan- 
guage buff, Whenever he traveled he car- 
ried with him a tiny leather case con- 
taining a miniature Scrabble set. On air- 



planes he always challenged seat part- 
ners to games, usually at S5 a throw. 
The Graduate had mastered a number 
of arcane and otherwise useless English 
words, such as zo, jo and so on, so he al- 
ways won more than he lost. 

Now, in Hokkaido, The Graduate 
listened to the Japanese English for a 
few minutes and quickly invented a 
game he called Hokkaido Scrabble — or 
“Sclabber,” to be accurate. Although it 
generally followed usual Scrabble rules, 
the new point of the game was to sub- 
stitute J's for r's and vice versa when- 
ever possible. Each 1 or r used this way 
was automatically worth a bonus of 15 
points. Thus in the inaugural game of 
Hokkaido Sclabber. I scored with the 
color “led," the food staple “lice" and 
the King of Beasts “ rion ." Strangely , 
The Graduate did not put down any 
words for a long time. Then he cried, sud- 
denly, “Now!" While I watched help- 
lessly he carefully spelled out "irregar- 
ry.” “Irregarry?” I asked. 

"Yes," he shouted. "You know, like 
in the sentence. ‘He parked the car 
irregarry by a lireprug!’ ” The word, 
played on a double word square, with 
one ‘r‘ on a double letter square, was 
worth 166 points. We played Hokkaido 
Sclabber no more. 

At breakfast we found that an Olym- 
pic traveler might as well forget the ham 
and eggs and hashbrowns except in the 
big hotels in Sapporo. Still, we dined 
beautifully, including a bit of the rare 
"fish of fantasy," roe of herring. The Jap- 
anese have come to call it simply "gold” 
because it is very expensive — in part be- 
cause the Russians seem to have con- 
trol of the richest fishing grounds in the 
Sea of Japan. The Interlocutor allowed 
that “this is something of a banquet. 1 
did not expect to find such excellent food 
on the outskirts of Siberia.” The Grad- 
uate agreed. "This is extlemery civir- 
ized,” he said. 

The skiing at Niseko can best be de- 
scribed as, well, cheerful. Loudspeakers 
are scattered about the slopes, on the ap- 
parent theory that Japanese skiers can't 
stand silence, and they serenade all pres- 
ent with music — sometimes the tinkly 
sound of a children’s choir, other times 
with such golden oldies as Anchor's 
A weigh and the theme music from The 
Bridge on the River Kwai. 

From the top slopes of Niseko one 
can see for miles across gentle valleys, 
across to the perfect Shakotan mountain. 


it is called Hokkaido's Fuji, for it has 
the same symmetrical summit, the same 
whipped-cream snowcap. the same con- 
stant hovering cloud that one sees at 
Honshu's more celebrated volcanic peak. 
On Niseko the snow was pleasant packed 
powder on the main slopes. The light 
had a strange soft coppery tint most of 
the day except when it turned leaden dur- 
ing frequent quick snow squalls that 
slammed in with mini-blizzard force for 
perhaps 10 minutes at a time. The hills 
were thick with birches, all with a 
strangely brass-colored bark. There were 
great pillows of snow suspended in the 
branches. It was a frail and wintry Jap- 
anese print come to life. Except for the 
occasional kamikaze skier who plunged 
grimly on a straight-line course from 
top to bottom and except for the Coca- 
Cola medallions on the lift chairs, lift 
stations and refreshment stops in the 
birch glades, it was idyllic. 

In our Golden Star taxi wc rode across 
the island of Hokkaido to the hot springs 
of Noboribetsu. The place is set in a sad- 
dle of mountains that falls into chill shad- 
ow early in the afternoon. It is on the 
Pacific Ocean side of Hokkaido, and 
there is the pungency of sulphur in the 
air. All around the town plumes of steam 
spurt from the earth. In Noboribetsu 
one is suddenly conscious of the eter- 
nal, terrible turmoil beneath the frail sur- 
face of our planet. 

The central focus of the springs of No- 
boribetsu is a place called Jigoku-dani. 
The Valley of Hell. It lurks just at the 
edge of town. It is always cloaked in a 
cloud of steam. Beneath its ocher 
mounds and orange cracks bubble the 
famed boiling springs that bring thou- 
sands to town each year. The scalding 
subterranean waters have been domes- 
ticated now, piped docilely into the var- 
ious hotels around the village for the 
recreational and medicinal use of health- 
seeking tourists. 

Gazing into the Valley of Hell, one is 
reminded that most of Japan is on no- 
tably unstable ground. All of its islands 
are the result of the upbursts of earth- 
quakes and volcanoes centuries ago. It 
is said by some that Honshu's celebrated 
Mount Fuji rose abruptly out of the 
earth in a single hellish night, shouldering 
and churning its way toward the sky 
amid red-hot rains and lava geysers dur- 
ing an earthquake in the year 286 B.C. 
That is only a legend, perhaps. No one 



seems certain. But on Hokkaido, a few 
miles from Noboribetsu. it is a certifiable 
scientific fact that Mount Showa Shin- 
zan did indeed come thundering stead- 
ily out of the ground over the short 
period of a year and a half— starting in 
1944. 

The Valley of Hell is much older. Its 
mysterious scalding waters have brought 
definite fame and at least a touch of for- 
tune to Noboribetsu: they are the local 
industry. Many Japanese consider the 
Noboribetsu hot baths the best in the 
world. 

Our Golden Star taxi pulled up in 
front of the Dai-Ichi Takimoto Hotel. 
It had been carefully selected by The In- 
terlocutor because, of all the hotels in 
town, this one had the super selection 
of hot baths and the grandest bathing 
area. 

The Interlocutor knew what he was 
about when it came to hot baths. The 
hotel's entire lower level — an area that 
seemed about the size of the main con- 
course in Grand Central Terminal — was 
given over to hot pools of water piped 
in direct from the Valley of Hell. There 
were tiles and ornamented mosaics al- 
most out of Roman antiquity, and it 
was dim and foggy, populated with the 
silhouettes of wraiths. There were more 
than a dozen pools, ranging from small 
bathtub-size to official Olympian pro- 
portions. Each pool was posted with a 
sign in Japanese defining what sort of 
healing minerals its waters contained — 
there arc II. including sulphur, calcium 
and common salt — and the kind of ail- 
ment each was good for: boils or ar- 
thritis or women's disorders. Here and 
there were thick leafy plants. Most of 
them, it seemed, were being used by shy, 
young nude girls who dodged behind 
them as naked men walked by. This was 
a communal bath, once popular but now 
a vanishing species in Japan. 

The Graduate seemed inordinately ea- 
ger to experience this new situation. 
While The Interlocutor and I leisurely 
disrobed in the men's dressing room. 
The Graduate hurried well ahead of us 
into the bathing area, one of his cam- 
eras secretly wrapped in a towel. The 
door had hardly slammed behind him 
when he reappeared, looking embar- 
rassed. In his hurry he had neglected to 
remove his kimono. One always removes 
the kimono in a communal bath. One 
removes everything. The Graduate also 
had forgotten to take off his brown sweat 
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socks. They slapped wetly on the floor 
as he returned to undress. 

Although the baths were enormously 
soothing. The Graduate became unchar- 
acteristically grumpy upon discovering 
that they also had a tendency to fog cam- 
era lenses. Still, this did not seem quite 
so important when it turned out that 
95% of all females who bathed at No- 
boribetsu averaged about 72 years of 
age. 

Except for taking hot baths, there is 
not a great deal of sports life in No- 
boribetsu. There is a very small, very 
dangerous ski slope that is absolutely 
carpeted with crowds of madcap, lunatic 
skiers — no carved turns, no turns of any 
kind, straight down. There is a bowling 
alley in Noboribetsu. And there are the 
ever-present pacliinko parlors. In fact, 
if all the pacliinko parlors in Japan were 
laid end to end, one could play pacliinko 
all the way from Noboribetsu to Har- 
olds Club in Reno. 

Pacliinko is a game for slot machine 
fans, though it requires a certain dex- 
terity. It features an upright, glass-cov- 
ered board and several dozen liny steel 
balls. One stands at the board and at- 
tempts with a spring-loaded lever to 
shoot the balls up on the board so they 
will fall into some proper hole. 1 found 
it impossible to master. The Graduate, 
who professes to murder 'em in Las Ve- 
gas, gave up, too, saying he could gen- 
erate no real desire to win. If one should 
win, the reward is a can of sliced pine- 
apple. Not a jackpot, a No. 10 can of 
pineapple. 

But The Graduate's mood lightened 
immediately when he heard about the 
geisha. We had arranged to have din- 
ner that night with three geisha from 
town. We had ordered them from the 
front desk, and the service would ap- 
pear on our hotel bill, which certainly 
seemed civilized. 

The Interlocutor warned us, however. 
“They will not be first-class geisha. Such 
top geisha would never stay in a town 
like this. These will be, oh, maybe ninth- 
class geisha." As it turned out, The In- 
terlocutor was too pessimistic. The No- 
boribetsu geisha were at least seventh- 
class. 

They came to our room together, shuf- 
fling along with tiny steps, giggling light- 
ly and bowing frequently. The first was 
middle-aged, and she smiled winningly 
at The Graduate right away, displaying 
an impressive array of steel teeth. The 


Graduate bowed and muttered, “Lov« 
her dentist." The second geisha was 
young and quite pretty, with fewer steel 
teeth. The third was the leader of the 
trio, a stocky, lighthearted lady with a 
small Band-Aid on her forehead. She 
was heavily powdered and dressed in 
the traditional geisha kimonos and car- 
ried a tiny bottle opener in her obi (the 
sash around her waist). Her name, we 
learned, was Komomo-san. That means, 
she said, Small Peaches. It turned out 
that she had been close friends with a 
number of American GIs 20 years ago 
or so, and she still retained a smatter- 
ing of English. '‘Hubba-hubba," said 
Komomo-san. “1 rost my heart at the 
Stage-Door Canteen. Hubba-hubba." 
We laughed— The Graduate's laugh ac- 
tually sounded more like a strangle — 
and the party got under way. 

Now, before I move on to the mon- 
umental drama of the evening— in which 
The Graduate challenged Komomo-san 
to the janken-pon championship of all 
Hokkaido — let me briefly explain about 
dinner parties in hotel rooms with gei- 
sha, whatever their class. There is about 
as much likelihood of sin or sex at such 
an affair as there would be at the birth- 
day party of an 8-year-old boy. Indeed, 
there is a great similarity between a real- 
ly smashing geisha blast and a child's 
birthday parly. On this night in north 
Japan, amid gales of giggles and much 
flashing of steel teeth, we played games 
such as passing matchboxes and chop- 
sticks from nose to nose, we did var- 
ious balancing feats and, of course, wc 
played a lot of janken-pon. It turns out 
that this is simply the ancient and hon- 
orable game of paper, rock and scissors 
in which one tries to outguess his op- 
ponent by displaying the symbol which 
defeats the other. (Paper covers rock, 
scissors cuts paper, rock breaks scissors, 
remember?) 

Wc dined, seated on the straw mat- 
ting in our kimonos. Wc drank pints 
and pints of sake. We laughed heartily 
when Komomo-san crossed her eyes and 
pretended to be drunk. We giggled mer- 
rily when the geisha with the steel teeth 
hiccupped. Oh. such fun. And then the 
All-Hokkaido janken-pon championship 
Super Bowl occurred. 

No one expected it. But before we 
knew what was happening. The Grad- 
uate and Komomo-san were both on 
their feet, standing nose to nose, shout- 
ing a Japanese chant about baseball that 



includes such rousers as “ out-u , sa/e-u, 
yoyoi no yoil ” 

The rules of janken-pon with geisha 
dictate that every time a player loses a 
round he must discard an article of cloth- 
ing. The Graduate seemed at an ob- 
vious disadvantage, since all he had worn 
to dinner was his kimono, a sash, a pair 
of Jockey shorts and his famous brown 
sweat socks, now dried out. Komomo- 
san was dressed as a traditional geisha 
should be — with four separate layers 
of kimonos and shifts, plus countless 
sashes and bands and a pair of socks 
with those split toes. 

The Graduate grinned at us cockily 
and said, "She don’t know it, but she’s 
dead. Lissen, I used to beat every damned 
Italian kid on the whole Lower East Side 
of New York at this game. This is my 
game, you guys! In fact, I am probably 
the best rock-paper-scissors player in all 
of America!" 

Komomo-san then announced that she 
was the best Janken-pon-playing geisha 
on Hokkaido, perhaps in all Japan, even 
the entire Far East. The two champions 
bowed formally to each other. The stage 
was set. 

For more than half an hour the con- 
test went on. The Graduate was mag- 
nificent. as promised. Early in the going 
he lost his sash. Then his kimono. Even 
his brown socks. But with only his shorts 
remaining, he settled down and, incred- 
ibly, Komomo-san went into a losing 
streak (at one point her paper was cut 
by The Graduate’s scissors seven times 
in a row). One by one she removed ki- 
monos and sashes until a sizable pile of 
clothing lay in one corner of the room. 
The other two geisha ceased giggling and 
began to took. rMbtr pained. We shout- 
ed again, "Out-u, safe-u , yoyoi no yoi \ " 
Komomo-san shrieked. The Graduate’s 
rock had broken her scissors. She re- 
moved the last sock and now stood in 
her shift, her absolute final article of 
clothing. She blushed and bowed to The 
Graduate, indicating she wanted to quit. 
He refused. She pleaded. He was ad- 
amant, With bowed head and lowered 
eyes, she agreed to the final round — but 
only if they could play it in the en- 
tryway of the room, where the rest of 
us could not watch. The Graduate 
agreed. 

We could only hear the chant of the 
two of them — "Out-u, safe-u, yoyoi no 
yoil" Then a great bellow went up from 
The Graduate. Komomo-san shrieked 



again, giggled, then shouted a single 
word before she shuffled back into the 
room, still in her shift: “ maerimashita !" 
The Interlocutor nodded. "It means ‘I 
surrender,' ’’ he said. The Graduate 
stalked arrogantly into the room, made 
a deep and serious bow in his Jockey 
shorts. "Hubba-hubba," he said. He was 
the janken-pon champion of Hokkaido. 
It is a title he still holds and will carry 
into the 1972 Winter Games. 

When one is in Noboribetsu and the 
baths have been taken and the pachinko 
and janken-pon have palled, there is one 
other thing to do. Visit the Kuma Bo- 
kujo. That is a bear ranch. Which is al- 
most exactly what it sounds like — a place 
given over exclusively to bears. On Hok- 
kaido the bear is rather a sacred beast. 
The first Japanese — the aboriginal 
Ainus — held religious ceremonies based 
on the personality of the bear because 
he offered them both meat and cloth- 
ing. On the streets of Noboribetsu one 
can see six-foot wooden statues, not un- 
like the cigar-store Indians of America, 
of a woman with a bear cub feeding at 
her breast. As The Interlocutor ex- 
plained. "This means that the Ainus so 
loved the bear that his women would 
suckle the babies. Without the bear, the 
Ainus could not live. Without the bear, 
maybe Japan would not be." 

At the bear ranch, which one reaches 
after a pleasant, swaying cable car trip 
to the top of a mountain, one can see 
the Pacific Ocean glistening in the dis- 
tance. One also can see a beautiful peak 
called Mount Tarumai. Rather giddy 
with a tourist’s euphoria, I said to The 
Interlocutor, "The translations of Jap- 
anese names into English aTe always so 
poetic. What does Tarumai mean?" 

The Interlocutor paused for a moment, 
thinking, then replied, "It means ‘the 
front side of a bucket,’ I believe." 

There were 124 bears to watch. There 
is damn little Teddy in the Hokkaido 
bear, nor does he look to be a fit com- 
panion for the Goldilockses of this 
world. Our guide looked out toward the 
Pacific and his voice was hushed. "We 
are very afraid of our bears," he said. 
"Each year 400 cows are killed, 80 hors- 
es, 1 ,8C0 goats. Always one or two men." 

We fed the bears some peanuts, throw- 
ing them a long, long distance. Judging 
from the size of the bears, the statistics 
just might be correct. Still, this is a 
scene better than any Bronx Zoo. The 
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Hokkaido bears arc an Olympic musl. 

The Graduate surveyed downtown Sap- 
poro, a bit of soot dappling the top of 
his reddish freckles, and made an Olym- 
pian pronouncement. “This town," he 
said, “is like two Bridgcports." 

Hold on. Sapporo is an industrial cen- 
ter, true, and perhaps an odd place to 
pick for the 1972 Winter Games. Yet it 
is earnestly charming and its folks look 
forward eagerly to February's excite- 
ment. Everything is ready. Above the 
city, high overlooking the plain that leads 
to the Sea of Japan, the ski slopes swoop 
down with snowy grandeur. The back- 
drop for the men's downhill course, steel- 
blue Lake Shikolsu, may be the most 
perfect setting for any Alpine ski race 
ever. The bobsled run snaking down just 
above the Sapporo suburbs is made of 
a million perfectly matched ice cubes, 
actually a work of modern art they 
should hang in some giant gallery after 
the Games. The ice arenas are suitably 
noble. The air is festive. Standing on 
the hillsides, craning to see racers sweep 
into view, the Japanese spectators carry 
bright red-and-yellow thermos jugs on 
straps around their necks. “Would you 
care for some tea?” they ask strangers. 
"It's dericions !" It is indeed dericious; 
for one thing, they put some sort of 
booze in it. The drink makes spectating 
a joy. 

And the citizens of Hokkaido, iso- 
lated by winter, arc perhaps the world's 
greatest spectators, a status that promises 
to make every Olympic competitor an 
authentic hero. An obviously out-of-con- 
dition Westerner, strolling fatly through 
the lobby of Sapporo’s Park Hotel, is 
mobbed by chirping platoons of uni- 
formed schoolgirls bearing autograph 
books, all convinced that he is at least 
a gold medalist. And a genuine athlete 
finds his every move watched by thou- 
sands of admiring eyes. 

For visiting journalists, all this eager- 
ness to see international action, plus the 
traditional Japanese penchant for po- 
liteness, might well shatter one of the old- 
time Olympic traditions — the post-event 
interview. Well, it is an affair that needs 
breaking. After each event the custom 
has been to herd the three medalists into 
a press room for an interview. In Eu- 
rope and more recently in Mexico, this 
scene has become a scrambling, jostling 
crush of sharp elbows and shouted ques- 
tions, most of them banal, such as: “How 



did you like the course?” (The winner 
usually replies, “Well, since I won, I 
Jiked the course fine.”) 

Not in Sapporo. Diffident, shy and 
ineffably polite, the Japanese newsmen 
pack the room, all right. But then they 
stare at the winners, nodding smilingly 
and lovingly but too restrained to in- 
terfere with private thoughts of victory. 
It is a custom we might well copy. 

Back downtown, inside the sprawling 
city of one million, we sampled the night 
life. It is, after all, an unofficial Olym- 
pic event. Despite the dizzy effervescence 
of neon and the charm of the bar girls 
and dance hostesses, there seems ulti- 
mately little to choose from between 
after-dark Sapporo and, say, Saturday 
night in Duluth. There is an unbelievable 
number of tiny, cubbyhole bars. More 
than 3,000, they say, in the honky-tonk 
section called Siisukino. (In translation, 
The Interlocutor says, it means “giraffe 
grass.” Figure that one out.) 

We dined on Kobe beef— from steers 
that had been raised on beer and mas- 
saged daily to give the meat the right 
amount of marbling — and the celebrated 
giant hairy crabs. We sipped sake, and 
much Black Nikka, the excellent Jap- 
anese Scotch. And then The Graduate 
discovered the Sapporo Bier Garten — 
the local brewery — an event that would 
make any pre-Olympian's trip complete. 
There, right smack alongside a giant old 
vat. one can order up monster steins of 
excellent beer and dine on such Jap- 
anese delicacies as good old Munich sau- 
sages and, every night along toward clos- 
ing, join in the singing and table pound- 
ing. The Graduate looked around con- 
tentedly in the smoky light, at the 
familiar crowd, at the waiters scurrying 
through carrying trays full of foamy, 
sloshing beer mugs. “1 was wrong," he 
declared. “Sapporo is outta sight!” 

We drank a final mug or two and 
left. Outside, the city was ready for the 
Games, a year ahead. Stadiums were 
completed, lovely ice sculptures dotted 
the streets. All that was left was to hang 
out the Olympic flags, though there hard- 
ly seemed to be room among the neon 
signs. 

Then we turned up our collars. The 
night had turned menacing. The wind 
was beginning to blow and there were 
sharp filings of snow in the air. An- 
other blizzard was about to be shipped 
in from Siberia. 
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There ought to be special medals just 
for Olympic spectators this Feb. 3 to 
13. Something suitable in gold for any- 
one who squeezes in to see all the events; 
a silver number for getting a confirmed 
hotel reservation, and a bronze for mere- 
ly showing up at Sapporo. 

Attending the 1972 edition of the Win- 
ter Games promises to be something of 
a separate competition all by itself. Sap- 
poro has been fully booked for months, 
and now the Japan Travel Bureau is gent- 
ly discouraging individual Olympic vis- 
itors because the city has run out of 
room. For one thing, the place is not nor- 
mally such a winter tourist attraction, 
and when city officials counted up 1,500 
beds “suitable for foreigners” in the city 
and suburbs — adding in the potential of 
700 hotel rooms still under construc- 
tion — the space was quickly booked by 
Olympic officials and tour packagers. 

But that is just one minor handicap. 
Another problem is that tickets to sev- 
eral of the events are all sold out and oth- 
ers are going fast. Unless one has a tour 
connection complete with tickets, scratch 
the opening and closing ceremonies, for- 
get the figure-skating finals, downhill 
races, slalom and giant slaloms. Still 
available are the Nordic competitions, 
speed skating, jumps, bobsled and luge — 
and if you happen to like hockey, you'll 
love the Sapporo Games. Then, as if all 
that were not enough in the way of ob- 
stacles, Olympic executives have an- 
nounced that no tickets will be sold to 
any event unless the visitor can first show 
documentation that he has a place to 
stay. There will be no sleeping in the 
streets or parks at this Olympics. 

Even with all this, attending the Win- 
ter Games will not be impossible — just 
tough. The best bet for Americans is to 
go package by signing on with one of 
the tour groups that reserved the beds 
and bought the tickets several months 
ago. Here arc the contacts with space 
still available: 

APOLLO TRAVEL LTD., 3705 Cherry 
Creek North Drive, Denver (303: 388- 
1654), has openings on two Olympic 
tours. For SI, 375, the Denver Business- 
man's Orient Trade Trip is offering a 
round trip from Denver Jan. 29 to Feb. 


13, plus accommodations, two meals a 
day, sightseeing tours and tickets to the 
opening ceremonies. One may save S92 
by joining the tour in San Francisco, 
and an additional $35 will buy tickets 
to Olympic events from Feb. 4 to 7. 

Apollo's other package, provocatively 
called Skiers and Swingers Tour to Ja- 
pan and the 1 972 Winter Olympics, costs 
SI, 1 35. The title is not entirely correct, 
since the skiers and swingers leave Feb. 
I and don't get to Sapporo until Feb. 
8. five days after the action starts. The 
price includes round trip from Denver, 
plus a scat at the closing ceremony — and 
$45 more will buy scats to other final- 
week events. The tour starts off with four 
days of skiing among the kamikazes at 
Shiga Heights outside Tokyo, an experi- 
ence guaranteed to leave anybody too 
shaken for much swinging in Sapporo. 

CHURCHILL TOURS, INC., 1137 
S.W. Yamhill, Portland, Ore. (503: 224- 
3770) is offering a $1,285 package that 
includes a Jan. 31 to Feb. 14 round trip, 
sightseeing, some meals, two cocktail 
parties in Sapporo and spectator tickets 
to the opening ceremonies, 70-meter 
jumping, men's downhill race and one 
figure-skating event. The tour will spend 
one week in Sapporo and another week 
touring Japan, but if any enthusiasts 
would rather stay two weeks in Sap- 
poro to see more Olympic action, tick- 
ets will be available. 

THE AMERICAN PRESIDENT 
LINES has the most luxurious plan, with 
its Orient-cruising President Cleveland : 
$1,720 for a trip that starts Jan. 8 in 
San Francisco, takes in Los Angeles, 
Honolulu, Yokohama and Hong Kong, 
then docks at Otaru near Sapporo Fcb.4, 
the day after the Games begin. The cruise 
promises three full days of Olympic spec- 
tating, 35 events in six different sports — 
but the schedule is frankly larded with 
those interminable early-round hockey 
eliminations and unfortunately misses 
the glamour events of the Games. Un- 
less, of course, one jumps ship when it 
pulls out Feb. 6. 

There are alternatives to the package 
tours, but they call for special tourist en- 
terprise and a certain capacity for hard- 
continued 



Teacher’s 

Scotch 


A TRADITION SINCE 1830 


86 Proof Scotch Whisky Blended and Bottled in 
Scotland by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd. Founded 
1830. Imported by Schieffelin & Co., N. Y. 


WINTER GAMES continued 


Some “free” credit cards are good 
at some hotels. The American 
Express Money Card is good at 
the good ones . . .worldwide. 



THE MONEY CARD 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
FOR PEOPLE WHO TRAVEL 



pendably, you'll get years of lights with no wick, no flint, no battery to 
replace., ever. Get Maruman at jewelry, tobacco and department stores. 
Ten handsome designs and finishes. From $15 for chrome to $27.50 for 
fine gold plate. 


/Maruman 


Distributed by Consolidated Cigar Corp . 

1 Gulf + Western Plaza. New York, N Y. 10023 


ship. First, a few rooms still are avail- 
able in the Japanese inns around the 
hot-spring resort hamlets of Noboribctsu 
and Doya. And while the inns are ex- 
tremely charming, the hardship lies in 
the fact that both of these communities 
areabout 2 Vi hours by car away from Sap- 
poro. Add to this a transfer in town to 
buses headed for the venues, and it to- 
tals up to considerably more than six 
hours a day of Olympic commuting. 

Another possibility, particularly for 
the selective spectator who wants only 
to see one or two specific events, is to 
stay in the pampered comfort of a To- 
kyo hotel and commute by plane to Sap- 
poro. This is easy enough, much like 
the New York-Boston-Washington shut- 
tle, a 75-minutc flight, S65 round trip. 
Japan Air Lines and All Nippon Air- 
ways each will be running 13 flights daily. 
They should be reserved well in advance. 
And when free-lancing it without ben- 
efit of a tour, it is imperative to deal 
through the Japan Travel Bureau at I 
Marunouchi in Tokyo. Once on the 
Olympic scene, even by air commute, 
ticket prices are not a problem; fans 
may attend most events for as little as 
28c 4 for standing room (the Japanese are 
very big on standing room), up through 
II categories to SI 6.66 for first-class 
reserved seats. 

The final plan is only for the very 
bold. Yukie Chudo, manager of the for- 
eign tourist section of the Japan Travel 
Bureau, says that prospects for individ- 
uals attending the Games arc dim right 
now. But Chudo also points out that 
“there is always great pressure on ac- 
commodations and tickets before an 
Olympic event. Then, once the Games 
get under way, it turns out that there 
are always some hotel rooms, some tick- 
ets and even some transportation avail- 
able. It happened in Tokyo in 1964 and 
it happened in Grenoble in 1968.” So 
perhaps the prospective visitor with a 
nervy view of life should not lose all 
hope. Go ahead, fly to Tokyo on a gam- 
ble. Contact the foreign section of the 
Japan Travel Bureau upon arrival (tele- 
phone 211-3211) and see if something 
has opened up. You might be lucky. 

If not, stay in Tokyo and enjoy the 
visit. Watch all the Olympic action on 
TV — the quality of Japanese color tele- 
vision is better than ours — and, for at- 
mosphere, step outside and see if Mount 
Fuji shows through the smog. 

— Bob Ottum 




STRAIGHT BOURBon 
WHISKEY _ 


Cheer up. We’ve got the answer for you. 
Camaro, our sports car with a back 
seat. A comfortable full-width seat with 
bucket-styled cushions, for friends and kids 
and stuff. 

And yet as good as the back seat is, a 


Camaro for 1972: If you want a 

lot of people will buy Camaro for the other 
things they get. 

Like front disc brakes, standard. A 
wide stance. And road-hugging handling 
that holds right in there with Corvette 
itself. In fact Camaro is so much a sports ci 




Corvette, but you need a back seat. 


that Road & Track magazine named it one of 
the Ten Best Cars in the World. 

But to really be convinced, go over to 
your Chevy dealer’s and take a Camaro 
out for a run. 

For a low Chevrolet price you can get a 


Camaro. With a back seat for practicality. 
And everything else for you. 

Because we want 
your new Camaro 
to be the best car 
you ever owned. 




Camaro SS with Rally Sport equipment at Inspiration Point in Yosemile National Path. 




This drum table 
holds 
a lamp, 
an ash tray, 
two martinis, 
a bowl of shrimp, 
and the 

complete works 
of Beethoven. 

(It's a stereo 
in disguise.) 


You’d never guess there’s a magnificent pull-out phonograph 
and FM/AM solid state radio hidden behind those doors. 
Or a six-speaker omnidimensional sound system concealed behind 
thegrillwork (projecting sound in all directions). 
Or enough space inside to store 20 record albums. But there is. 
It’s sort of a hide-a-stereo. Magnavox makes it. So it goes without saying, 
the styling, craftsmanship and sound are superb. 
In a choice of Mediterranean (above), Early American, 
or Contemporary models. 
For people who believe a great stereo system should be heard, 
but not necessarily seen. 

Magnavox 




college football / William F. Reed 


At C.W. on L.l. the QB is O.K. says Y.A. 

Translated, at Charles William Post College on Long Island, Quarterback Gary Wichard is ‘oil korrect,' 
meaning he can really throw a football, according to Yelberton Abraham Tittle, an old pro who knows 



EVERYWHERE THAT WICHARD GOES, THE SCOUTS ARE SURE TO FOLLOW 


T he Ithaca College campus is a lovely 
collection of ultramodern buildings 
clustered on a hillside far above Cay- 
uga's waters. On a clear day you can 
see Cornell, where there is this Italian 
kid who is supposed to be able to run 
some. But Ithaca also has a football 
team — and a pro prospect — of its own, 
and last Saturday, on the same day that 
Ed Marinaro played his last home game 
for Cornell, an enthusiastic crowd of 
5,500 showed up at Ithaca's South Hill 
Field to see what promised to be one of 
the more interesting small-college games 
of the season. Ithaca's nickname is the 
Bombers, and their star, Doug Campbell, 
has been known to do some bombing 
of his own, but most of the explosives 
belonged to visiting C. W. Post and 
Quarterback Gary Wichard. They were 
strictly stuff for Amchitka Island. 

Even without a program, it was easy 
to recogni/e Wichard. He was the big 
kid (6' 2” and 217 pounds) with the 
thick mane of brown hair and the white 
Joe Willie game shoes. Wichard arrived 
in Ithaca leading the nation's small col- 
leges in total offense, thanks mainly 
to some mighty fancy passing. In guid- 
ing Post to a 6-1 record, Wichard had 
completed 120 of 206 for 1,791 yards 
and 16 touchdowns. He could throw 
both bullets and bombs, and lately 
the pro scouts and the national media 
had been swarming the Post campus 
in Greenvale, Long Island to have a 
look. Everyone remembered that only 
two years ago the NFL’s No. 1 draft 
pick was Terry Bradshaw of little of 
Louisiana Tech. 

No such attention danced around 
Campbell. Oh. the pros were plenty in- 
terested in the blond, lanky Ithaca quar- 
terback. all right, but with the idea of 
making him into a running back — or 
even a defensive back, which is what he 
played in high school. Where Wichard 
is a classic drop-back passer who takes 
full advantage of Post's pro-style offense, 
Campbell isa nifty runner with end-turn- 


ing speed and tackle-breaking strength. 
He is unique among quarterbacks if for 
no other reason than he lives at the main 
fire house in Ithaca and earns his room 
by fighting fires in his spare time. 

“Sure, I'mareal fireman," says Camp- 
bell. “When there's a fire I slide down 
the pole and jump on the back of the 
truck. All I do mostly, though, is move 
equipment and help hold the hoses.” 

Last season Campbell and Ithaca 
burned Post in a 20-17 upset, but it was 
sort of a hollow victory because Wichard 
missed the game w ith an injury. This sea- 
son Wichard's health was fine, but 


Campbell had spent most of the week 
in the whirlpool because of a sore 
back. Even so. Ithaca Coach Jim But- 
terfield was loose and hopeful before 
the game. He fell the Bombers could 
beat Post by controlling the ball on 
the ground, thereby eating up large 
chunks of time. “If we don’t let Wi- 
chard have the ball he can't throw the 
bomb," reasoned Butterfield, not un- 
reasonably. "We're going to try to nick- 
el and dime ’em to death.” 

Early on, however, it was apparent 
that Post was not to be shortchanged, 
at least not on this crisp, cool after- 

comimied 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 


noon. While Campbell was able to get 
off a few of his twisting, dodging runs. 
Post’s defense kept the Bombers from 
putting together a serious threat. Mean- 
while, Wichard mixed his plays intel- 
ligently, using his running game — oth- 
erwise known as Tailback Ron Carman, 
who gained 216 yards for the day — to 
set up his passing. Midway through the 
first quarter he threw two quick touch- 
down passes — one to Flanker Jim Cara 
covering 41 yards, the other to Tight 
End Bill Cherry covering 46 — and sud- 
denly Post had a 1 4-0 lead and mo- 
mentum which it never lost. “We want- 
ed to score quick so we would get a 
lead and force them into passing," said 
Wichard later. "It worked.” 

And so it did. When Campbell was 
forced to go into the air, he underthrew 
three passes, and Post Safety Tony Fales- 
ton was there to grab all three. And 
when Carman broke a 58-yard TD run 
late in the second quarter, Post took a 
21-0 halftime lead. 

The Pioneers took the opening kick- 
off of the second half and quickly moved 
to another touchdown. That seemed to 
break what spirit Ithaca had left, and 
from there it was just a question of how 
bad it would finally be. The answer was 
62-0. Wichard threw a third TD pass be- 
fore Post Coach Dorn Anile mercifully 
decided to lift him with a 41-0 lead. 

It was not one of his more impressive 
days statistically, with only seven com- 
pletions in 21 attempts for 147 yards, 
but Wichard made a believer out of But- 
terfield. "He’s just out of our league," 
said the coach later in a corner of the 
q u iet 1 1 haca dressi ng room . " He deserves 
better competition than what our kids 
can give him." 

Neither was it one of Campbell’s bet- 
ter days, although he gained 100 yards 
in 20 carries. "He was just about half- 
speed," said Butterfield. "He couldn’t 
cut it loose out there like he usually 
does. But we were just outgunned. They 
shut off our running game, and when 
we tried to throw we dropped the ball. 
After that it was a comedy of errors." 

Since there is a proliferation of run- 
ning backs in college this season, and 
only a handful of strong-armed quar- 
terbacks, it is safe to assume that Wi- 
chard probably will go higher than 
Campbell in the pro draft. He is a le- 
gitimate prospect, perhaps a great one, 
as the New York Giants found out as 
early as last July. The Giants hold their 


preseason training camp on the C.W. 
Post campus, and last summer Wichard 
and his good friend. Split End Lenny 
Izzo, worked there as security guards, 
complete with blue uniforms and badg- 
es. One day, when these two guards were 
shagging balls for Kicker Pete Gogolak, 
some of the Giants noticed that one of 
the security men was throwing the ball 
farther than Gogolak was kicking it. 
When it was discovered that the young 
man was Wichard, he was invited to 
work out one day with Y.A. Tittle, the 
old pro who now coaches Giant quar- 
terbacks. After watching Wichard throw. 
Tittle issued the statement that has been 
quoted so much around Post that it 
should be carved in granite at the sta- 
dium: “He might have the best arm I’ve 
ever seen." 

The scouts have been bird-dogging Wi- 
chard since Post's opening game (a 24-14 
loss to Lehigh), and they have been 
so persistent that now Wichard feels sort 
of lonesome when he comes out to prac- 
tice and there are not a couple of strang- 
ers hanging around with stopwatches and 
notebooks in hand. Usually all the scouts 
do is drag on cigarettes, make a few 
notes, ask some questions and disappear. 
“It's very frustrating,” says Wichard, 
"because they never say much about 
what your chances arc. They just kind 
of leave you hanging." 

Nevertheless, all this attention is ex- 
citing for Wichard, his teammates and 
his coaches, because football at Post is 
no big thing. The Pioneers play teams 
like Adelphi and King’s Point, and if 
they get out 3,500 for a home game 
they think it’s a big crowd. Post has no 
massive stadium, no high-priced coach- 
ing staff and not even enough good foot- 
balls to use at practice. "No kidding,” 
says Anile. "We have only two that I 
let my quarterbacks throw. The rest we 
use for kicking." Also, most of the 1 1,000 
students at Post consider themselves too 
hip to get turned on by something as ir- 
relevant as football, so Wichard goes 
largely unrecognized as he slouches 
around campus with his shirttail hang- 
ing out over his dungarees. “Look at 
him," says Anile, affectionately, "I ask 
you, does he look like a hero?” 

Besides casual mod clothes, Wichard 
likes parties, hard rock, his steady girl 
and antique cars. His father, a painting 
contractor in Great Neck, N.Y., has a 
collection of about 35 restored automo- 
biles— including such beauties as a ’31 La 


Salle roadster and a '31 Rolls-Royce — 
that he exhibits in various shows. "He’s 
really into that," says Wichard, "and 
my brother and I also are pretty in- 
terested." What Wichard doesn’t like 
much is to run with a football: naturally 
his teammates call him Woo Woo. 

But otherwise, Wichard seems to have 
it all — the size, the intelligence, the de- 
sire and, mainly, the arm. But will he 
be able to make it as a pro? Surpris- 
ingly enough, most scouts feel that play- 
ing at C.W. Post will be less of a dis- 
advantage than people think. “He’s get- 
ting the experience of running a pro- 
style attack and calling audibles, stuff 
like that,” said one scout. “That’s got 
to give him an advantage over these ma- 
jor-college quarterbacks who have been 
playing in the Wishbone. In looking at 
a kid like this you’ve got to see whether 
he dominates. If a kid only holds his 
own against a team like Ithaca, it's hard 
to imagine him playing in the NFL. But 
if he dominates his class, that's some- 
thing else. And Wichard dominates. Be- 
lieve me, he dominates." 


THE WEEK 

by GWILYM S. BROWN 


EAST 

1. PENN STATE (8-0) 

2. CORNELL (7-0) 

3. BOSTON COLLEGE (6-2) 

Columbia, with a 4-3 record, played its sev- 
enth game this season in which the point mar- 
gin was three points or less, this time up- 
setting favored and undefeated Dartmouth 
31-29 on a 34-yard field goal by Paul Kal- 
iades with 48 seconds to go. Steve How- 
land plunged for two touchdow ns and Quar- 
terback Don Jackson threw touchdown pass- 
es to Rick Assaf and Jesse Parks to give 
Columbia a 28-14 lead in the third pe- 
riod and an apparent end to its string of 
heart stoppers. But Indian reserve Quar- 
terback Steve Stetson tossed touchdown 
passes of eight yards to Rip Klupchak and 
63 yards to Tyrone Byrd to quickly lift Dart- 
mouth in front 29-28, a lead that held until 
Kaliades' wobbling kick just tumbled over 
the crossbar. It was the Big Green’s first 
loss after 15 straight wins. 

With Dartmouth out of the way, unde- 
eonilnued 
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v V v. 

It has a liberated attitude. 

If you believe great bourbon 
has to taste heavy, you believe 
a myth. Because I. W. Harper 
is great bourbon that never 
tastes heavy. It always 
treats your taste light. 

86 Proof Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey 
© I. W. Harper Distilling Co., Louisville, Ky. 


A good way to cut yourself less 
is to lubricate more. 

Edge lubricates better than foam. Any foam. 

Shave cream helps protect you from nicks and 
cuts by lubricating the blade’s path across your skin. 

We made Edge* a lubricating gel instead of a foam, 
because as a gel Edge gives you much more 
lubrication than foams. But Edge isn’t greasy. 

With Edge, to cut yourself you almost have to try. 


► 





Edge starts as a gel made of 
soap that puts down a lubricating layer 
on your skin. 


But underneath the lather, the 
gel's lubrication is still on your skin gliding 
the razor for a smoother, closer shave. 


Then the gel quickly turns into 
lather that’s richer and wetter than any foam 
to set up your beard for a close shave. 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 

fcatcd Cornell had first place in the Ivy 
League all to itself alter beating Brown 
21-7. The Bruins led 7-6 after an 80-yard 
scoring march in the third quarter. Then 
Ed Marinaro, who ground out 176 yards 
on 37 carries, scored his 16th and 17th touch- 
downs of the sea son as Cornell rallied be- 
fore a home field crowd that shouted "We're 
No. I!” Princeton came back from a 10-0 
deficit to cut dow n Harvard 21-10, and Yale 
beat Penn 24-14. 

Notre Dame visited Pitt and rediscovered 
how to score, trampling all over the Pan- 
thers 56-7. Notre Dame scored four touch- 
downs in the first 23 minutes and kept 
up the barrage all game long. Ed Gulyas 
had three touchdowns, Larry Parker two, 
and soph Quarterback ClitT Brown ran 
Parseghian's multiple sets. Power I's and 
Wishbone-power pitchouts with the poise 
of a pro. 

Undefeated Penn State, marking lime un- 
til its big game with Tennessee on Dec. 4, 
walloped Maryland 63-27 for its 1 3th straight 
win. Lydell Mitchell scored five touchdowns, 
gained 209 yards rushing in 24 carries and 
broke half a do/cn school records. Boston 
College, blanked in the first half, gained a 
lackluster 10-3 win over Syracuse, while 
Army beat Rutgers 30 17. 


WEST 

1. ARIZONA STATE (7-1) 

2. STANFORD (7-2) 

3. WASHINGTON (7-2) 

Stanford has lost two games and is not ex- 
actly the scourge of the West, but the In- 
dians defeated floundering UCLA, which 
has won only two games, 20-9, and clinched 
first place in the troubled Pacific Eight Con- 
ference (page 28) and an automatic Rose 
Bowl bid. Postgamc talk was more about 
how badly Stanford would be beaten by its 
probable Rose Bowl opponent, Michigan, 
on New Year's Day than on the game. In 
the first half, the best the Indians and Bru- 
ins could do was match field goals. Then 
Stanford got untracked in the second half, 
and Quarterback Don Buncc completed a 
string of five straight passes prior to driv- 
ing in for the go-ahead touchdown from 
six yards out. ‘'They said we were through 
when Plunkett graduated,’’ said a Stanford 
assistant coach after the game, "but Buncc 
will do as well as Jim in the Rose Bowl. 
He’s faster and a better runner and a heck- 
uva passer.'’ 

In other Pacific Eight games, Washington 
routed California 30-7 as Quarterback Son- 
ny Sixkiller ran two yards for one touch- 
down, passed 68 yards to Jim Kricg for 
another and sat out most of the last three 
continued 



Plymouth Cricket, 
with more room 
inside than Pinto, 
Vega or VW. It’s a 
very big little car. 
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helps you do things right 
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Mojave — very lightweight, 100% worsted 
wool ski undersock. Can be worn as the 
only sock in padded or foam-fitted boots, 
or as a liner in heavier socks such as 
Innsbruck. Wool absorbs perspiration . . . 
keeps feet dry and warm. 

Innsbruck — America's most popular ski 
sock! Wool and Nylon stretch yarn in a 
toe-to-top thermal terry stitch ". Thou- 
sands of air pockets provide maximum 
cushion and warmth. 

Ski 2 — official cap of the U.S. Ski Teams. 
Solid color 100% worsted wool with 3 
contrasting racing stripes. 6 color combi- 
nations mix or match with other ski wear. 

Many other Wigwam ski socks and caps 
carry the official U.S. Ski Team endorse- 
ment. Ask for them at you r ski shop, sport- 
ing goods or department store. 


WIGWAM MILLS, INC. 

Sheboygan, Wisconsin 53081 
k in Canada Hanson Mills Lid . Pro*, ol Quebec 


COLLEGE FOOTBALL continued 

quarters. Southern California held the 
league's leading rusher, Bernard Jackson 
(130 yards per game average), to 56 yards 
while winning its third straight, beating 
Washington Slate 30-20. 

Arizona State won its 17th Western Ath- 
letic Conference game in a row and all but 
wrapped up this season's title with a 38-13 
w in over Brigham Young, holder of a mod- 
est four-game win streak. Lower down in 
the WAC standings, New Mexico outlasted 
Utah 57-39. 

Oregon looked listless in the first half 
against Air Force and trailed 14-0. In the 
second half, however, the Falcons suffered 
three lost fumbles and two pass intercep- 
tions, and the Ducks exploded to w in 23-14 
on two touchdowns by Bobby Moore and 
a 56-yard field goal by Steve Bucttner. 


SOUTH 

1. ALABAMA (9-0) 

2. GEORGIA (9-0) 

3. AUBURN (8-0) 


Two high-scoring offenses, the Power I and 
the Wishbone T, met on network TV in 
Baton Rouge, but when the pad popping 
was over, and Alabama had remained un- 
defeated by squeezing past LSU 14-7, the 
defenses had stolen the show. Alabama's 
Wishbone could produce only nine first 
dow ns, one touchdown and no completions 
in three passing attempts. One of the Crim- 
son Tide's problems was an early injury to 
Johnny Musso. In the first half Alabama 
was held to field goals of 29 and 38 yards 
by Bill Davis and finally scored its touch- 
down midway through the third quarter 
when Quarterback Terry Davis rolled out 
to his left, got a fierce block by Musso and 
scampered into the end zone from 16 yards 
out to cap a four-play, 52-yard drive. Mus- 
so slammed in for the two-point conversion. 

Undefeated Georgia had no problems 
moving the ball back and forth against a 
stunned Florida defense, winning easily 
49-7 and making up somewhat for the Bull- 
dogs' upset loss to the Gators last season. 
Georgia rolled to a 20-7 halftime lead, pri- 
marily on its defensive agility. Buz Ro- 
senberg ran back a punt 36 yards to set up 
one touchdown, and Mixon Robinson 
scored another on a 38-yard interception 
return of a John Reaves pass. In the sec- 
ond half the offense turned the game into a 
rout. Not since 1946 has Georgia started 
out 9-0, but to make it 10-0 the Bulldogs 
must get by Auburn this week. 

What about Auburn ? Well, the Tigers have 
been slow starters at times this season, but 
Pat Sullivan took charge in the first half 
against Mississippi State. He passed for three 
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touchdowns, two to his favorite receiver. 
Split End Terry Beasley, and one to Flank- 
er Dick Schmalz to lead the Tigers to a 
30 0 lead over Mississippi State. Sullivan 
completed 13 of 24 passes for 140 yards 
and then watched from the sidelines as the 
Bulldogs scored three touchdowns on pass- 
es against Tiger reserves in the final quar- 
ter to dehumiliatc the final score to 30-21. 

North Carolina's Ken Craven kicked four 
field goals, of 23, 37, 28 and 26 yards, as 
the Tar Heels defeated Clemson 26-13 and 
took over sole possession of first place in 
the Atlantic Coast Conference. Houston, ap- 
parently headed for either the Bluebonnet 
or Sun Bowl, whacked Memphis State 35-7 
as Robert New housc gained 1 1 1 yards and 
the passing combination of Gary (Moon) 
Mullins to 5’ 8' Split End Pat Orchin con- 
nected six times for 166 yards despite mis- 
erably cold and damp weather. Tennessee, 
bogged down in a defensive struggle with 
South Carolina, suddenly put the Game- 
cocks in a hole when sophomore Fullback 
Steve Chanccy quick-kicked 66 yards from 
his nine-yard line. Then Chanccy scored on a 
plunge for a 7- 0 halftime lead, and the Vols 
ran away in the second half to win 35-6. 

Duke trampled West Virginia 31-15 with 
the aid of five pass interceptions; Navy, fail- 
ing where Army had succeeded earlier this 
year, lost to Georgia Tech 34-21; Kentucky 
edged Vanderbilt 14-7; and North Carolina 
State won only its second game of the sea- 
son, upsetting heavily favored Miami 13-7. 


SOUTHWEST 

1. HOUSTON (6-2) 

2. TEXAS (6-2) 

3. ARKANSAS (6-2-1) 

It has been a bumpy trail, but Texas keeps 
plugging away and has now suddenly 
emerged as the strong favorite to make a 
fourth straight trip to the Cotton Bowl. 
While transistor radios tuned to the Ar- 
kansas-Rice game buzzed throughout the 
stands, the Longhorns stamped out a solid 
24-0 win over Baylor before a home-town 
Austin crowd of 54,500. Texas Quarterback 
Eddie Phillips returned to action after miss- 
ing four games with a pulled hamstring mus- 
cle and guided his team to a 17-0 halftime 
lead before turning the ball over to super- 
sub Donnie Wigginton. But most of the ex- 
citement was provided by Jim Bertclsen and 
punt-return specialist Dean Campbell. Ber- 
tclscn slashed his way 31 yards for a touch- 
down the second time Texas had the ball, 
added another in the third period on a one- 
yard dive and picked up a total of 136 yards 
in 20 carries. Campbell, a wispy 5' 5" 145- 
poundcr w ho risks being doored by the punts 
continued 



Introducing an old way 
to enjoy tobacco. 


If you’re one of the millions who 
like to smoke, chances are you think 
that smoking is the only way to 
really enjoy tobacco. 

Well, we have news for you : 

There’s more than oneway to enjoy 
the pleasures of the tobacco leaf. 

As a matter of fact, people have 
been partaking of these pleasures in 
ways that have nothing to do with 
smoking for hundreds of years. 

Satisfying the aristocrats: 

Take the aristocracy in England. 

As far back as the 16th century, 
they considered it a mark of distinc- 
tion— as well as a source of great 
satisfaction — to use finely-cut, finely- 
ground tobacco with the quaint- 
sounding name of "snuff”. At first, 
this "snuff” was, as the name suggests, inhaled through 
the nose. 

Just a pinch: 

Later on, the vogue of sniffing gave way to an even 
more pleasurable form of using tobacco — placing just a 
pinch in the mouth between cheek and gum and letting 
it rest there. 

Now, hundreds of years later, this form of tobacco is 
having the biggest growth in popularity since the days 
of Napoleon. 

And what we call "smokeless tobacco” is becoming a 
favorite way of enjoying tobacco 
with Americans from ail walks of life. 

Anything but obvious: 

Why is “smokeless tobacco” be- 
coming so popular in America? 

There are a number of reasons. 

One of the obvious ones is that it 
is a way of enjoying tobacco that is 
anything but obvious. 

In other words, you can enjoy it 
any of the times or places where 
smoking is not permitted. 

Thus, lawyers and judges who 
cannot smoke in the courtroom, 
scientists who cannot smoke in the 


laboratory, and many people who 
like to smoke on the job, but aren’t 
allowed to, often become enthusias- 
tic users. 

In the same way, people who work 
or play with their hands get the com- 
fort of tobacco — but don’t have to 
strike a match or worry about how 
to hold (or where to put) their ciga- 
rette, cigar, or pipe. 

The big four: 

The four best-known, best-liked 
brands of "smokeless tobacco” are 
"Copenhagen”, "Skoal” and the two 
flavors of “Happy Days”. 

All four are made by the United 
States Tobacco Company, but each 
has a distinctive flavor and person- 
ality. (To make sure that distinctive 
flavor is as fresh as it should be when you buy it, all 
cans are dated on the bottom.) 

Copenhagen, the biggest-selling brand in the world, 
has the rich flavor of pure tobacco. Skoal iswintergreen- 
flavored. And Happy Days comes in either raspberry or 
mint flavor— so it’s especially popular with beginners. 

But if "smokeless tobacco” has many advantages for 
lovers of tobacco, we must also admit it has one 
disadvantage. 

How to use it: 

It takes a little more time and practice to learn ex- 
actly how much to use (a "tiny 
pinch” is the best way to describe it) 
and exactly how to use it. 

To get over that minor problem, 
we'll be happy to send you a free 
booklet that explains how to get the 
full enjoyment of "smokeless to- 
bacco” as well as a few pinches that 
you can try for yourself. 

(Write to "Smokeless Tobacco”, 
United States Tobacco Company, 
Dept.S33, Greenwich, Connecticut 
06830.) 

Once you get the knack, you’ll find 
you have something else, too: Another 
great way to enjoy tobacco. 




Smokeless Tobacco. A pinch is all it takes. 





Up front is 
another trunk 
withevcngreatcr 
space than the one 
in back. (9 cubic feet 
of empty space.) 

Besides having two 
trunks, the 914 has 
the unique distinction 
of being a Porsche. 

With an earthy 
price: S3, 769.* 
*Suggested retail 
price East Coast P.O.E. 
West Coast P.O.E. 
slightly higher. Local 
taxes and other dealer 
delivery charges, if 
any, additional. 


The rear trunk of a 914 contains 
7 cubic feet of empty space. 

That's room enough 
for three good-size travel 
bags, a set of golf clubs 
and a small ray gun. 

^ou can also stow 
the fiberglass roof 
back here without dis- 
turbing the luggage. 


The doors are 
nearly I feet wide. You 
can actually get in and 
out without tucking 
your knees under 
your chin. 

The engine and 
gearbox are positioned 
behind the seats in 
our race car tradition. 
It alsogives more room 
for your legs up front. 


The Space Porsche 





COLLEGE FOOTBALL rontinurd 


he catches, returned one 57 yards to set up 
a 36-yard field goal by sophomore Line- 
backer Glenn Gaspard in the second quar- 
ter and ran back another 32 yards. 

Stumbling Arkansas escaped total extinc- 
tion on Dil McClard's third field goal of 
the game, a 45-yard kick that tied Rice 24-24 
with only two seconds left. It provided a 
dandy item for second guessers. On the pre- 
vious play Owl Coach Bill Petersen elected 
to have Mark Williams punt the ball from 
his end zone with nine seconds left rather 
than take an intentional safety and earn a 
free kick from the 20. The Hogs' Jack Mor- 
ris, standing on the Rice 43, signaled for a 
fair catch, but Carl Swierc of the Owls, bar- 
reling downficld, stumbled into Swierc. The 
subsequent 15-yard penalty put the ball on 
the Rice 28, and on the next play McClard 
tied the game up. 

Texas Christian kept its bowl hopes warm, 
just barely, by grinding out a 17-6 win over 
disappointing Texas Tech. Best known for 
a strong passing attack triggered by Quar- 
terback Steve Judy, the Horned Frogs stuck 
to the ground for a change, running for 
217 yards and passing for only 83. 

Neither Texas A&M nor SMU have much 
left to look forward to this season, except 
as spoilers. The Aggies, who had beaten Ar- 
kansas the week before, just about dislodged 
the Mustangs from the conference race, 
thumping them 27-10. 


MIDWEST 

1. OKLAHOMA (8-0) 

2. NEBRASKA (9-0) 

3. MICHIGAN (9-0) 

Michigan Coach Bo Schembechler has so 
much manpower he can lose his starting full- 
back, Fritz Seyfcrth, through injury on Tues- 
day and still come up with a substitute on 
Saturday — in this case sophomore Ed Shul- 
tlesworth — w ho can blast out 1 1 2 yards rush- 
ing and score three touchdowns. Which is 
one of the reasons the Wolverines walloped 
hopelessly outmatched Iowa 63-7 and vir- 
tually assured themselves a Rose Bowl 
trip. Strangely, the game was close for a 
brief time after Iowa Quarterback Frank 
Sundcrman hit Dave Triplett with an II- 
yard scoring pass following a fumble re- 
covery. But the Wolverines' Bruce Elliott 
returned a punt 33 yards to the Hawkeye 
three-yard line and Shuttlcsworth smashed 
over for his third TD, and Michigan was 
on its way. Adding to the carnage was Kick- 
er Dana Coin, who booted nine extra 
points to set an NCAA season record with 
51 consecutive conversions. 

"We gave them the ball in too good a 
field position," was the way Ohio State 


Coach Woody Hayes rationalized the Buck- 
eyes’ shocking 17-10 loss to Michigan State. 
Trailing 10-3 in the second quarter, the Spar- 
tans tied the score as Brad Van Pelt re- 
turned a pass interception 30 yards to the 
Buckeye seven, and two plays later MSU’s 
Eric Allen darted into the end zone from 
five yards out. The Spartans then scored in 
the final quarter after Doug Halliday had 
fallen on a loose Buckeye pitchout at the 
Ohio State 1 1 . Four plays later Allen dived 
in again for the w inning touchdown. 

Oklahoma had its usual tough time with 
Missouri, punching out a 20-3 victory. The 
Tigers throttled the Sooner Wishbone T with 
a closely packed 6-2-3 defense that contained 
the deep pitches to Halfback Greg Pruitt 
and dared Oklahoma to pass. The Sooners 
got all three touchdowns on three explosive 
plays — a 70-yard run with a blocked field- 
goal attempt by Linebacker Mark Driscoll, 
a 78-yard burst off tackle by Roy Bell and, 
finally, a 44-yard pass from Quarterback 
Jack Mildren to Al Chandler, the lone Okla- 
homa pass completion of the game. 

Nebraska won its 19th straight game, 
crushing Iowa State 37-0 as the Cornhuskers 
caught three State passes, only one less than 
Cyclone Quarterback Dean Carlson could 
complete to his own receivers. Husker Slot- 
back Johnny Rodgers had another dazzling 
day. He scored one touchdown on a 10- 
yard run and another on a prancing 62- 
yard punt return that left thwarted defend- 
ers sprawled across the field like fallen 
sheaves of corn. 

In other Big Eight games, Colorado rout- 
ed Kansas 35-14, and Kansas Stale, scor- 
ing 21 points in the last quarter, rallied to 
beat Oklahoma State 35-23. Among the Big 
Ten also-rans, Wisconsin upset Purdue 14-10 
on Alan Thompson's three-yard touchdown 
plunge with nine seconds left; Northwestern 
walloped Minnesota 41-20; and Illinois won 
its third straight after six defeats, edging In- 
diana 22-21. 

Toledo ran its winning streak to 32, beat- 
ing Northern Illinois 23-8. Beloit ended a 29- 
gamc losing streak by shutting out Carl- 
ton 7-0. 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

the BACK: Penn State senior Halfback Lydcll 
Mitchell closed in on a college scoring record 
with five touchdowns against Maryland, giving 
him 21 for the season, just three shy of the 
NCAA mark set by Arizona's Art Luppino. 

the lineman: Linebacker Tom Surlas of 
Alabama made J4 tackles in the 14-7 win over 
LSU. live on the far side of the field, three 
slopping the Tigers for no gain, and finally on 
the last play breaking up a Tiger screen pass. 


I We give you 
as much 
desk space 
in Miami 
as in 

Milwaukee 


Because we give you the same 
kind of great room everywhere. 
A quiet, comfortable room. 

With double drapes. Sound- 
proof walls. Bigger beds. Call 
the Howard Johnson's Motor 
Lodge nearest you for a 
confirmed reservation at any 
of our 435 locations. 

Howard Johnson's: mm 

We alwa ys treat you Zm* 
like you're on vacation, 


„ HOWARD 

Jounsonf 



Box 239-N, Lynchburg, Tenn. 37352 



Jack Daniel’s Parly Pack 

Next time you're planning on having some 
folks over. I've put a new little package to- 
gether you'll be sure to like. I call it the Party 
Pack because it has a bar towel, apron. Jack 
Daniel's statue stir sticks, napkins, matches, 
pourers, jiggers, plastic glasses and bottle 
stoppers, everylhmg tor a party ot 24. These 
are the best of the items made by the Jack 
Daniel's people. Send $9.50 and please add 
$1.00 lor postage and handling. 

^ 7-— 7 

Send check, money order. 

Bank Americans or Master Charge. 

(Tennessee residents add 3% sales tax). 

For a catalog full of old Tennessee items, 

k A 
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hockey / Mark Mulvoy 


Montreal 
serves one up, 
extra Dryden 

In a shoot-out between cup rivals, 
the Canadiens cooled off Chicago 

/'’’Vie of the troubles with expansion- 
style hockey is the rarity of those 
classic confrontations that the estab- 
lished clubs built up over decades and 
staged at least 14 times a year. Last Sat- 
urday night, praise be, the Montreal Ca- 
nadiens and the Chicago Black Hawks 
briefly restored the good old days with 
a grudge match in the Forum. 

For the Black Hawks it was their first 
chance to avenge what the Canadiens 
did to them in the Stanley Cup final six 
months ago. For the Canadiens it was 
a time to prove that beating the Black 
Hawks had been no fluke. “I'm certain 


a lot of people don’t think the best team 
won,” said Montreal's Peter Mahovlich. 
“I do.” 

The personal match-ups were well es- 
tablished during the cup finals. Keith 
Magnuson, the brash young Chicago 
defenseman, was waiting impatiently 
to resume his hostilities with Jacques 
Lemaire and Henri Richard. “I've got 
to get out and hit somebody right 
away, to get things going our way,” 
he said. Magnuson could not forget 
how Richard had skated around him 
and scored the cup-winning goal in 
the seventh game. 

Rejean (Peanuts) Houle, the little 
Montreal wing, was not quite that im- 
paticnt. He was assigned to check Bobby 
Hull, who could, if provoked, lift Houle 
with one hand and deposit him in the 
red seats. “I just try to skate alongside 
him,” Houle said, “and when he skates 
away I hook or trip or do what I must 
to stop him. There is no other way.” 

For the purists at the Forum, the su- 
preme confrontation was that of Hull 
and Montreal's Frank Mahovlich — the 
Golden Jet and the Big M. They are 
the highest-scoring left wings in history, 
and when they played against each oth- 
er 14 times a season the games looked 
like shoot-outs staged by C. B. DcMille. 
Hull would charge up the ice, shedding 



MONTREAL HERO DRYDEN GOES TO HIS KNEES TO STOP AN ONCOMING CHICAGO SHOT 


defenders efibrtfessly and then fire his 
slap shot from 30 feet at a petrified goal- 
tender. The next minute Mahovlich 
would lake the puck down the ice, skat- 
ing majestically in long strides, traveling 
faster than he looked, and blast away 
at another petrified goalie from 30 feet. 

Both have changed since then. Hull, 
32, probably will never score 50 goals 
again because now he skates both ways. 
“If it's 50-50 whether I can get to a 
puck and get a shot away," he says, “I 
forget the shot and worry about my 
check ." He plays only 25 minutes a game, 
not 45, and as a result expects to sur- 
vive as a player a few extra years. 

“/ like to think of myself as a car,” 
he says. "If you go 90 niph all the time, 
you tear it down." 

Mahovlich, 33, has thrived emotion- 
ally on the hockey atmosphere in Mon- 
treal since the Canadiens acquired him 
from Detroit last January. “For the 
first time in his career Frank docs not 
have big pressure on him,” says Jean 
Belivcau. “He always used to be a 
tense man. Now look at him; he is so 
relaxed.” 

Throughout his career Mahovlich has 
never satisfied his critics, particularly 
Punch Imlach, who was his coach in To- 
ronto. “Even when I scored 48 goals 
for the Leafs,” Frank said last week, 
“they were not happy.” 

Imlach traded Frank to Detroit, where 
he played on a line with Alex Delvec- 
chio and Gordie Howe. "Things were 
fine there until [General Manager Ned] 
Harkness arrived," he said. “Ned had 
too many wheels turning. He kept talk- 
ing about a new concept, and when I'd 
ask him what he meant he never gave 
me the right answer. Now, take Bobby 
Hull. Give him a puck, a slick and a 
pair of skates and put him on your team. 
Do you need a new concept?" 

As he spoke. Mahovlich was the hot- 
test gunner in the NHL, with 13 goals 
in 1 1 games. "The amazing thing,” said 
Coach Scotty Bowman, "is that he has 
taken only 35 shots. That's almost 40%. 
Just incredible." 

As the game began, hostilities flared 
immediately. Stan Mikita crashed into 
J. C. Tremblay, and then Magnuson and 
Pete Mahovlich battered each other. 
Even little Houle ran at Magnuson. What 
Houle — and Claude Larosc, at times — 
did to Hull was practically criminal, and 

continued 
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All 
shoes 
are not 
created 
equal. 


The 
buckled 
Tarry town 
shoe-boot 




Tomorrow's grand designs- Today's great fashions. Geometric double-knit suit. V-throat boot with contrasting piping. 

Black glazed kid; also in burgundy, navy blue, light and dark brown, navy and gold, Fully leather lined. $55. At America's finest stores 
Johnston & Murphy "The Shoe with a Memory" Genesco Park, Nashville, Tennessee. Genesco <§6 The Apparel Company. 


Anybody can make 
a hard liquor. 

A soft whiskey is 
something else. 



The difference between hard 
liquor and soft whiskey is more 
than just a matter of taste. 

What makes Calvert Extra 
soft is the way it is distilled and 
blended. 

It’s produced like no other 
86 proof American whiskey is pro- 
duced. 

So while soft whiskey has a 
unique taste, it is also as smooth 
and mellow as the best imported 
Scotch and Canadian. 

It took us many years and 
thousands of experiments to de- 
velop the unique taste of soft 
whiskey. 

It wasn’t easy. 

But we think you’ll agree it 
was worth it. 

Calvert Extra.The Soft Whiskey 


HOCKEY 


Bobby got only one shot on Montreal's 
Ken Drydcn all night. Mahovlich got 
less attention— but no more shots. Thus, 
as the heavyweights sparred, the out- 
come turned on the performances of sup- 
porting players — especially the goalies. 

Midway in the second period Chicago 
Defenseman Bill White, the best player 
on the ice this night, scored from a face- 
olT. and Chicago led I 0. Rookie Guy 
Laflcur, who is groping to find his way, 
tied the score with a blast past Chi- 
cago’s Gary Smith. Then, near the end 
of the period, Magnuson erupted. He 
held Lemaire against the boards and, 
noticing that Referee Bill Friday was call- 
ing a penalty, started to punch Lemaire. 
Eventually Lemaire retaliated. Friday 
gave Magnuson three two-minute minor 
penalties for his conduct and Lemaire 
only two minutes altogether. 

The Black Hawks, thanks to superb 
defensive work by White and Pat Sta- 
pleton. survived Magnuson 's four min- 
utes alone in the penalty box. But in 
the third period Guy Lapointe, the sec- 
ond-year Montreal defenseman, took the 
puck from Dryden, skated the length of 
the ice and, w ith a neat move, beat Smith. 
That won the game for Montreal 2-1. 

"He made a great play,” Reay said. 
"Wc have no complaints, except that 
we didn't win, of course.” 

"I don’t know where we would 
have been without Dryden,” Bowman 
said afterward. "He keeps making the 
big saves. Why, they've scored on him 
in only six of the last 21 periods he 
has played.” 

Flying to Boston, w here Frank Ma- 
hovlich scored the winning goal in a 
3-2 victory over the Bruins Sunday night. 
Bowman admitted to being depressed 
about the Canadicns’ performance so 
far this year, even though they were close 
on the heels of New York, "These guys 
turned it on for six weeks last year and 
they won the cup,” he said. "They think 
they can do it again. They’re winning 
now. but some night Dryden won't be 
back there and they'll see how different 
things can be. 

"Dryden has had more than 30 shots 
on him in 10 of our 12 games. The play- 
ers arc beginning to think he’s a mir- 
acle worker. Well, he was last year. And 
the way they're playing, he’ll have to be 
a miracle worker again this year.” 

Next Hawk-Canadien confrontation: 
Nov. 24 in Chicago. Biggest miracle will 
be getting a ticket. end 


They’ve taken more game 
than any other scope. 

Can you think of a better 
reason to buy a Weaver-Scope? 
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W) PIONEER 

when you want something better 


You can’t expect great music unless 
you have great equipment. Pioneer 
components are matched for the finest, 
most natural sound in music. AM-FM 
stereo receivers . . . speaker systems . . . 
record players . . . tape decks . . . stereo 
headphones. We make them all. Ask your 
Pioneer high fidelity dealer for a 
demonstration. 

U.S. Pioneer Electronics Corp., 

178 Commerce Rd., Carlstadt, N.J. 07072 



Write for free catalog: W. R. Weaver Co.. Dept. 40. El Paso, Texas 79915. 


Most people can't, Because perfor- 
mance is what counts in a hunting scope. 
That's why thousands of shooters count 
on Weaver-Scopes. For good reason 
Each delivers consistent accuracy 
At long or short range In good or bad 


weather And they keep on delivering 
the goods year after year That's all there 
is to it. Except to say that there are eight 
fixed-power and four variable-power 
models Prices start at $29.95. 

That hasn't hurt their popularity either 


Weaver scopes 


pro football Robert H. Boyle 



Otis Taylor of the Kansas City Chiefs (89) has no peer at receiving a 
football — left-handed, right-handed or with his hands behind his back 

Call it catch-as-catch-can 


CTveryone is up lo date in Kansas City 
on the deeds of Otis Taylor, the 
flanker for the Chiefs. People talk about 
him constantly, like I Ith century Span- 
iards adding to the epic of El Cid or Wag- 
ner savoring the triumphs of Siegfried. 
From Coach Hank Stram on down to 
the headwaitcr at the Plaza Inn, who 
has been known to ask Taylor for at 
least half a dozen autographs during din- 
ner. everyone has a favorite Otis Taylor 
play to recall. As a matter of fact, Stram 
has two. and both occurred in the re- 
cent game against the heretofore unde- 
feated Washington Redskins. The Chiefs 
were losing 20-13 in the fourth quarter. 
They were back on their 10, third down, 
18 yards to go. Quarterback Len Daw- 
son flipped a short pass to Taylor on 
the 14. Taylor skipped by one tackier 
and headed upheld, where four Redskins 
hit him on the 26. He carried the four 
of them with him for three more yards 


and the first down. “That’s emotion, 
emotional stamina!” exults Stram. "Otis 
is a winner. That was the big play of 
the game for us." Four plays later the 
Chiefs tied the score. 

With only a few minutes left, theChicfs 
scored the winning touchdown on a 28- 
yard pass from Dawson to Taylor, who 
again performed in spectacular fashion. 
As he crossed the goal line, he leapt for 
the pass, and at the same time Pat Fisch- 
er of the Redskins, who was alongside, 
wrapped his arms around Taylor, pin- 
ning Taylor's left arm to his side. So Tay- 
lor reached up with his right hand to 
haul in the ball for the score. Stram 
was so excited he ran out on the field 
to hug Taylor coming back to the bench. 

One of the great things about Taylor 
is that, for the most part, he keeps add- 
ing to his legend with each game lie 
plays, much in the manner of Der Ring 
des Nibelungen. Last Sunday against the 


Jets was an exception. Taylor caught 
but two passes for 35 yards as the Chiefs 
were upset 13-10. Dawson threw to him 
only four times. One ball soared over 
his head and the other time he slipped 
in the mud. Nonetheless, Taylor has 
gained 683 yards this season, more than 
any other NFL receiver, and he has a 
good chance of bettering his own rec- 
ord of 1,297 yards set in 1966. 

Now 29 and in his seventh season 
with the Chiefs. Taylor was born in 
Houston and raised by his mother, a do- 
mestic, and an older sister who is a nurse. 
Always a fast runner — he can do the 40 
in 4.4 — he hunted rabbits as a boy by 
chasing them down and then whacking 
them with a stick. At Evan E. Wor- 
thing High School he played quarter- 
back, and although he could (and still 
can) throw a football 75 yards, he went 
to Prairie View A&M on a basketball 
scholarship. He was the quarterback un- 
til his sophomore year, when he was re- 
placed by Jim Kearney, now a safety 
with the Chiefs. "We did some fantas- 
tic things together at Prairie View," Tay- 
lor recalls. "Jim would just tell me to 
get free, and then he’d whip it 50. 60, 
70 yards. If there ever was a quarter- 
back, he was one." 

Taylor credits much of his proficiency 
in football to basketball. "It helped the 
quickness, the agility," he says. "I tried 
to do the things Elgin Baylor did. I saw 
this man while I was in high school, 
and I just fell in love with him. I wasn't 
a great shooter. I played forward and 
center. You might not believe this, but 
Willis Reed and I played to a 13-13 
point standoff in college. He bloodied 
my nose, but I never did quit.” 

Drafted fourth by the Chiefs in 1965. 
Taylor almost didn’t get to play in the 
American Football League. For a week 
he and several other college players, in- 
cluding Spider Lockhart, who is now 
with the Giants, were under the thumb 
of an NFL "baby-sitter" in Dallas who 
kept shifting them from one hiding place 
to another. The baby-sitter made the mis- 
take of constantly telling Taylor how 
great Bob Hayes was doing with the 
Cowboys, and so when Lloyd Wells, an 
old friend and Kansas City scout, made 
secret contact, Taylor sneaked out a win- 
dow to sign with the Chiefs. 

Although Taylor has speed, strength 
continued 
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and size (6' 3", 215 pounds), he is ob- 
sessed with self-perfection. His one- 
handed catch against the Redskins was 
no fluke. He regularly practices catching 
the ball either left-handed or right-hand- 
ed, even in the crook of one elbow. In 
practice he also works on catching a ball 
running at full speed with his arms fold- 
ed behind his back. “This is my job,” 
he says. “If a ball is thrown to me, I 
should catch it. A ball can come in so 
many ways, and I do these things in prac- 
tice because something awkward may 
happen in a game. God did give me 
two hands to catch with, and if the ball 
comes when I can’t use one of them, 
I’ll use the other. I’m not defeated.” 

Whenever the Chiefs’ defensive backs 
gather to watch a film of an upcoming 
opponent, Taylor watches, too. He wants 
to see other receivers in action on the 
chance he might learn something from 
them. As he puts it, Paul Warfield of 
the Dolphins is "Mr. Slant, that’s what 
1 call him. He’s put a patent on that pat- 
tern. You’re running in an area where 


there’s a lot of people. It’s a quick pat- 
tern, and when you catch the ball 
you’re likely to be hit. You can’t hear 
footsteps. The main thing is to catch 
the ball. 1 figure that if 1 can look at War- 
field or Charley Taylor and pick up 
some little things they’re doing. I’m 
going to be a belter receiver. 1 don’t 
ever feel like I know too much about 
being a receiver. 

“For six years I’ve been trying to run 
a sideline like Chris Burford or Ray Ber- 
ry. No one had their moves from the 
line of scrimmage to 15 yards. George 
Sauer was Mr. Moves. Gene Washington 
at Frisco, he gets open in unusual sit- 
uations. If you can take a little bit from 
these guys, this is beneficial to you. 1 
don’t look at young receivers — I’m not 
down on them, they’ve got a lot going- 
but I try to concentrate on the guys 
who’ve been around.” Whatever Taylor 
learns, he shares with younger receivers 
on the Chiefs, such as Morris Stroud, a 
6' 10", 265-pound tight end, and Elmo 
Wright, a jewel of a rookie. Similarly, 


when the defense is on the field during 
the course of a game, Taylor studies 
the opposing receivers. Should he spot 
a pattern, he will shout to the secon- 
dary, and as Cornerback Emmitt Thom- 
as says, “You listen.” 

When Taylor is on the field he al- 
ways checks the sidelines upon leaving 
the huddle to see how many yards are 
needed. The bump-and-run does not 
bother him. “You have to work harder 
to get open," he says, “but I’m blessed 
with my size, my strength. If the de- 
fensive back lunges, and I’m not there, 
he’s dead.” Once play starts, Taylor says, 
“I try to elude the defensive back and 
stay far enough away so he can’t touch 
me or knock me off stride.” 

Quick to pick up defenses, Taylor 
is, according to Dawson, very adept at 
finding the open areas in a zone. "He 
has such great reflexes and great hands," 
Dawson says, “but it isn’t the hands — 
it’s the head.” 

How Taylor catches a ball depends on 
where it is thrown. “If the ball is away 
continued 
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from me,” he says, “I run with the drive 
of a trackman, and then at the last second 
I put my hands out. If you run with your 
hands out, you’ll never get it." Should a 
defensive back stay right with him, Tay- 
lor may suddenly stop to jump for the 
ball, reasoning that the back has too 
much momentum to brake with him. 
Taylor did this against the Steelers, only 
to drop the ball when he fell to the 
ground. “I was disheartened,” he says, 
'“but there’s never a ball game that I've 
played where I don’t think later about 
what I could have done better.” 

For Taylor life begins anew every time 
he receives a pass. “I just don’t settle 
for the catch,” he says. "I love to run. 
I don’t know what’s going to happen. I 
go on instinct. I’ll jump. I’ll skip, I’ll 
dance sideways, anything to get the ball 
farther downfield.” He rather enjoys the 
challenge of his matchups against the 
better defensive backs, such as Willie 
Brown of the Raiders. In a way, Taylor 
even relishes a good “pop” from an op- 
ponent; he tries to learn from them. Re- 
calling a game against the Rams, he says, 
“I came off the line with just a glide, 
and the left linebacker. No. 32 [Jack Par- 
dee], slapped me with an elbow, and he 
said, “You better know what you’re do- 
ing.’ And I said to myself, ‘Lord, I’d bet- 
ter learn,’ and I’m glad he gave me that 
pop. It was a teaching pop.” 

Is there nothing then that can stop 
Taylor? Pat Fischer, who has been de- 
scribed as speaking of Taylor in “a low, 
awed voice that would have been ap- 
propriate for a scientist who has just 
been given a glimpse of the ultimate 
weapon,” said he couldn’t have been 
any closer when Taylor made his game- 
winning catch. Playing him tight won’t 
work and neither will playing him loose. 
According to Willie Mitchell, an ex-de- 
fensive back for the Chiefs, there is only 
one way to beat his friend. Mitchell was 
sitting in Taylor’s Kansas City nightclub, 
the Flanker’s Lounge, one evening last 
week when he gave voice to his scheme. 
“I’d tell you what I’d do,” he said, lean- 
ing back with a leer. 'Td6/7t’him,and I’d 
get down in there and twist his leg.” 
The din from the band almost drowned 
out Mitchell’s catalog of horrors. '‘I’d 
say mean things about his momma,” 
Mitchell went on. ‘‘And I’d spit, really 
spit, right on his face. I'd try to get him 
so angry he’d fight and get thrown out 
of the game. That’s the only way to 
beat Otis Taylor." *nd 
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How to choose the right stereo 
when there are so many right stereos 
to choose from. 


Choosing the right stereo can be 
a monumental task. A great 
adventure. Or as simple as one, 
two, three. Four, five. Because 
Panasonic has put FM, AM, FM 
stereo and phonos together in 
so many right combinations, one 
just has to be right for you. 

Here are some of your choices: 

1. The “Galaxy,” SE-850. A lot 
of stereo for a lot less than you’d 
expect. With many of the features 
that our more expensive models 
have. A 4-speed record changer. 
AFC and FET on FM. And 
separate bass, volume, treble, and 
balance controls. So you always 
hear Bach the way you want 

to hear Bach. 

2. The “Spartan,” SE-970. With 
the same features we told you 
about in the “Galaxy.” But this 


one’s a split-level model. Just 
pull up the radio and there’s a 
turntable underneath. The whole 
unit’s in midnight black and 
silver. And the speakers stand 
on pedestals. 

3. The “Cahill,” SE-1099. A 
special model with a special trick. 
After it shuts itself off, you can 
make the changer disappear into 
the cabinet. But it’s hard to put 
away, with the big sound you get 
out of our air-suspension speakers 
and integrated circuits. We also 
have something special on FM. 

4 sensitive IF stages to let you 
pull in distant stations. And linear 
scale tuning to keep each station 
separate and distinct. 

4. The “Arlington,” SE-990. 
With another kind of stereo. 
Cassettes. And everything on this 


everything unit is simple to 
operate. Because pushbuttons 
work the 4-track cassette system. 
And a VU meter shows you 
whether you’re recording at the 
right level. Like all our units, 
it has solid-state engineering. 

5. The “Lindsay,” SE-30S0. 
Another “switchie” model. Only 
this lets you switch to an 8-track 
cartridge player as well as radio 
and phono. It even has an 
automatic channel selector so 
you can choose the one track you 
want to hear. Plus a repeat switch 
to play the track over and over 
again. 

1, 2, 3, 4, 5. We even have 
6, 7, etc. At your Panasonic dealer. 
All of them are right. But you’ll 
find one of them is more right for 
you than the others. 



200 Park Avenue, N.Y. 10017. For your nearest Panasonic dealer, c 
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ecember 2, 1970. As I skat- 
ed out to my right defense 
position for the Boston Bru- 
ins in Chicago Stadium, I 
was thinking: I wonder if this game will 
be better? Here we are, halfway through 
the season, halfway through another 
game, and I still don’t want to be here. 
I don’t like the nervous feeling 1 get 
when I go on the ice. 1 don’t like think- 
ing the way I’m thinking or the way my 
hands sweat and my knees shake. I don’t 
like not being able to do the job as 1 
want to do it. My doctors and team- 
mates tell me to forget these things — 
just think about playing hockey. It’s so 
easy for them to say, so hard for me to 
do. I can’t forget that easily. 

I look over at my defense partner, 
Don Awrey. We have gone out to re- 
lieve Dallas Smith and Bobby Orr, a 
tough act to follow. Who can do the 
things Orr can do? I couldn't have done 
them even before Wayne Maki of the 
St. Louis Blues nearly killed me in Sep- 
tember 1969. And now — 

Now? So many nows. Every game a 
question mark. I could imagine what 
the hockey crowds were thinking: he 
makes mistakes he never made before. 
He won’t fight. He wears a helmet. Who- 
ever thought Terrible Teddy Green 
would need protection on his head — or 
anywhere else? Or want it? 

Terrible Teddy Green. The tough 
guy of the National Hockey League. 
That was the reputation 1 had before 
Maki bashed in my skull with his 
stick during an exhibition game in Ot- 
tawa. I didn’t like the name or the rep- 
utation. I played hockey hard and I 
hit because it was my job to hit. In 
my younger days maybe I went out of 
my way to find a fight, but not later. 
Two, three years before Maki hit me 
I had stopped being Terrible Teddy 
Green. I held my ground, I battled 
for puck control, I hit back when I 
got hit. But that was to protect my 
part of the ice, my goalie, my partner 
and myself. 

And when I had the puck, I bulled 
my way down the ice with it, passing 
and taking passes, fighting across the 
blue line and through opposing defense- 
men. And I was respected. Leave Ted 
Green alone and you’ll be O.K. Just 


Copyright 1971 by A! Hirshberg and Ted 
Green, from the forthcoming book “ High 
Stick," to be published by Dodd, Mead. 


don't start anything with him, not un- 
less you want trouble. 

That’s the way it had been, but not 
now. Physically, I was in as good shape 
as ever, maybe a little better. But an 
awful feeling of inadequacy had pos- 
sessed me. I wasn't afraid, just unsure 
of myself. That doubt was killing me, 
killing my game, making me wonder 
what I was doing out on the ice. 

I remembered a game we lost to Oak- 
land a few weeks before. I lost that game. 
It was tied 1-1 in the third period when 
one of the Seals dumped the puck in on 


my side. Ordinarily this would have been 
no problem. I might have started up ice 
with it. Or, if a man were right on me 
and Awrey was free, I might have passed 
it across to Don. Or, if 1 got really tan- 
gled up with my opponent, I might have 
battled him to the boards to freeze the 
puck and force a face-off. 

I didn’t do any of these things. In 
fact, I'm not sure what I did. All I know 
is that one minute 1 had control of the 
puck and the next minute I didn’t. One 
of the Seals just swooped down, stole it 
right from under me, and with nobody 
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in front of the net but our goalie, Gerry 
Cheevers, slammed it home for a 2-1 
win for them. Cheevers didn't have a 
chance. 

If I were the coach, I would have 
yanked me out right away. But Tom 
Johnson, a former defense partner of 
mine on the Bruins, kept me in for a 
few more minutes to save further em- 
barrassment. Johnson, who treated me 
with understanding and consideration al- 
most all year, didn’t fool me or the crowd, 
either. My mistake was obvious to ev- 
eryone at Boston Garden. I was all alone 


out there, holding the puck on my stick 
and obviously in control of it. When I 
lost control, a spectator had to be blind 
or looking the other way to miss it. 

Maybe I was imagining things, but I 
could hear the crowd murmuring that 
night, too: Teddy Green hasn’t got it 
anymore. 

As I skated out on the ice in Chi- 
cago, memories of that Oakland loss and 
of all those early games flashed through 
my mind. Obvious mistakes, not always 
as costly but just as obvious: passing 
the puck to an opponent, letting it slip 


away when it was right on my stick, los- 
ing it on the boards after I had beaten 
my man to it, not freezing it solidly 
enough for a face-off, getting in the way 
of the goalie instead of protecting him, 
failing to carry the puck because I didn't 
trust myself to keep it. 

And not fighting. Despite my repu- 
tation. I hadn’t been looking for fights 
even before I was hurt; I just never ran 
away from them. Now I was avoiding 
them, backtracking if one seemed to be 
coming my way. If I was lucky, I could 
divert a man into the corner, but I didn't 
fight him, didn't battle, didn't try to 
crash him into the boards, didn’t swing 
at him, grab him or do anything to get 
the puck away from him. The word was 
getting around the league: go down 
Green’s side. He won't hit and he can’t 
hurt. 

Worse were those other words going 
through the league: don’t go after Green. 
Don’t try to hurt him. He's been hurt 
enough. Pity. Compassion. Sympathy. I 
didn’t want that. I wanted to earn my 
way back. 

The brain damage had all been on 
the right side of my head, which con- 
trols nerves on the left side — and I’m left- 
handed. While recovering I could skate, 
handle a stick and carry a puck be- 
fore I could write my name. When I 
was Terrible Teddy Green and even 
after that they all tried to slay away 
from my left side. I hit with my left 
hip or my left shoulder, I punched 
with my left hand.- My left side was 
my strong side. And now, as guys 
came down the ice, they knew I 
couldn’t — or wouldn't — use it. 

I could not understand why. The doc- 
tor had assured me my left side was as 
strong as ever, the plastic coating over 
the hole in my head sturdier than the 
bone it had replaced. And yet I was gun- 
shy. Before every game I gave myself 
fight talks: Hit, hit with your left. Fight, 
punch with your left. Check, check on 
your left. Then I got into games, and I 
flinched. It bothered the hell out of me. 
And it was bothering me when I moved 
that night in Chicago into the spot Orr 
had played. 

There was another problem, an odd 
one. The Bruins were so much the class 
of the league that they often ran away 
with a game, sometimes winning by three 
or four goals. That made it doubly hard 
for me to get fired up. The close games 
were the kind I needed. But because we 

continued 
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were so strong I got more ice time than 
I would have on a losing club. And by 
using me as much as he did, Tom John- 
son was giving me the time 1 so badly 
needed to regain my form. 

Since Tom and 1 understood each oth- 
er, there were rarely any problems be- 
tween us. We had a lot in common. 
While we were defense mates, Tom, who 
for 15 years was an NHL slickout, first 
with the Montreal Canadicns and then 
with us, was knocked out of hockey by 
Wayne Maki’s brother, Chico, who has 
been w ith the Hawks all through his ca- 
reer. It was entirely accidental but when 
Chico snicked Tom in the back of the 
legs with his skates and severed a nerve, 
that was the end of Tom's career. 

My own feeling about Wayne Maki 
was zero. He was with Vancouver last 
season, and every time we played the Ca- 
nucks people wondered what would hap- 
pen if Maki and I collided. We didn't. 
If he hadn't stayed away from me. I'd 
have stayed away from him. I wanted — 
and want— no part of that guy. He’s ap- 
parently a little reckless with his stick, 
because even after he cooled me with it 
he couldn't control his urge to use it on 
people. 

Don't get me wrong — I’m not afraid 
of Maki. I just don't want to have any- 
thing to do with him. Maybe he feels 
the same way. The few times we were 
on the ice together we hardly ever went 
near each other. Frankly, if I saw him 
coming at me, I'd go the other way. 
Maybe I'm afraid of myself, of what I 
might do to the guy. 

In all those early games I was think- 
ing too much. The moves used to be nat- 
ural. a part of me. I didn’t have to think 
I'm going to hit this guy. I just hit him. 
I didn't have to think I'm going to block 
the puck. I just blocked it. Now every- 
thing was mental. It was a problem 1 
had to lick. If I didn’t, it would lick 
me. After enduring all I had gone 
through to get into shape to return to 
the NHL, I couldn’t let ovcrlhinking 
get the belter of me. Something had to 
happen to get all the gremlins out and 
make me the Teddy Green I wanted to 
be again. 

Suddenly in Chicago I was in the mid- 
dle ot a rough game, with a lot of push- 
ing and elbowing and scrambling — one 
of those games you know w'ill blow sky- 
high sooner or later. We were about half- 
way through the second period when 
Don Awrey got into a fight with one of 


the Black Hawk players. I skated over 
to give him a hand. I definitely wasn't 
looking for a fight— all 1 wanted to do 
was break up this one. As I approached 
the two guys battling near the boards 
on the left side of our defensive zone, 
Dan Maloney, a 20-vcar-old Chicago 
rookie who stands 6' 2" and weighs about 
200 pounds, grabbed Awrey from be- 
hind and started punching him. 

That Don had been covering for me 
all year, probably doing more for me 
than anyone else on the ice because he 
was my partner, was not nearly as im- 
portant to me as the fact he was a team- 
mate in trouble. He needed help, and 
you help a teammate any time you can. 
That’s the code of our business. 

My original reason for going over to 
where Awrey was fighting was to help 
him, and maybe Maloney’s reason for 
hitting him was to help a Chicago play- 
er. When I got there Maloney had al- 
ready hit Awrey and was trying to hold 
him from behind. By then all I want- 
ed to do was get Maloney— get the 
kid off Awrey's back so Don could 
keep swinging or at least protect him- 
self. I dropped my stick and gloves 
and started hauling Maloney olT Avv- 
rey. As I pinned his arms and pulled 
him away, Maloney said, "Let go. 
I’m not going to hit you.” 

I wasn’t going to fall for that without 
being ready to protect myself— in fact, 
I didn't want to fight at all because I 
still wasn’t sure of myself. But since he 
was now clear of Awrey, I let him go — 
and he threw a punch at me. I ducked, 
and his punch went over my shoulder 
and by my head. My helmet slipped dow n 
over my face, scratching my nose, and I 
blew up. While I yanked at the helmet, 
Maloney tried to punch me again, and 
again he missed. By the lime I was rid 
of that damn helmet instinct took over 
and 1 could swing freely. I did it nat- 
urally — left-handed. I nailed him with 
four good lefts in a row, hitting him so 
hard that lie started sliding down the 
boards onto the ice. Somebody had to 
pull me off before I stopped swinging. 
The way 1 was hitting the kid. I’d have 
knocked him cold. As it was, I dazed 
him, and he had to go to the dressing 
room when most of us drew penalties. 

I guess I wasn't even thinking as 1 
picked up my gloves and slick and skat- 
ed over to the penalty box. But I know 
1 felt a sudden warmth, the comfort that 
comes when something very good hap- 


pens. I was grinning, almost laughing, 
as I served my time in the penalty box. 
And I grinned still more after getting 
out and going over to our bench, where 
the guys were yelling and laughing and 
throwing friendly punches at me. 

Not until then did I realize the little 
linger on my left hand hurt like hell. 
This was curious, because one of the 
effects of my skull fracture had been 
paralysis of my left side, including my 
arm and, with it, numbness in my hand 
and fingers. Actually, even that long af- 
ter the injury, I couldn't write easily or 
clearly, and— as is still the case — I had 
no feeling in the lips of the fingers of 
my left hand. I looked down and saw 
the little finger was crooked. I tried to 
move it and almost yelled with pain. 

Then I smiled — smiled like a crazy 
man. I thought God, / broke my finger 
throwing punches! Imagine, I belted him 
so hard / broke my finger — and on my 
left hand! I studied my hand again. Ex- 
cept for the little finger, it was fine. I 
found Frosty Foristall, our assistant 
trainer, and cased over to him. 

“My finger's sore,” I said. “I’ve got 
to keep playing tonight, so fix it up.” 

“It looks broken,” Frosty said. 

"It probably is,” I said. “Do some- 
thing." 

Frosty quickly made a little mold for 
a temporary splint, while I thought / 
can use my left! 1 can use my left! I can 
use my left! The words rang in my mind 
as Frosty worked fast; I don’t think I 
missed a turn on the ice. When Tom 
Johnson gave the word, I jumped the 
boards with Awrey, ready for anything. 

I played the rest of the game with 
that broken linger, and not only did I 
not worry about what might happen, I 
played exceptionally well. Nothing much 
did happen, really. The Hawks had 
learned something, too, and they left 
me alone. When the puck came into my 
zone, nobody came barreling hard after 
it the way everyone had before. No- 
body wanted to tangle with me or start 
a fight or try to belt me around. I thought 
They're not afraid of hurting me any- 
more. They're afraid of me hurting them. 

We lost the game, which didn't make 
me happy, but my heart was singing 
when it was over. They could call meTer- 
rible Teddy Green all they wanted to 
now. It was just an incident, but what 
an incident! It taught me to feel what ev- 
eryone, including the doctors who 
checked me from time to time, had been 
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telling me right along: my left side was 
strong: I could expose it to anything I 
had ever exposed it to before, and it 
would hold up. 

In the locker room later Frosty and 
Dan Canncy. our head trainer, made a 
removable metal splint, while guys came 
in and out. joking and patting my back 
and saying things like, “what the hell's 
a broken finger?" Despite the loss, they 
were happy for me. They knew I had 
found something I’d been looking for 
all year — myself, the old Teddy Green. 

September 21, 1969. Ottawa, clean and 
beautiful, glistened beneath a warm sun 
that Sunday morning. It was a lovely 
day, a lovely town, a lovely place to be. 
It was good to be alive, to go to Mass 
and give thanks to God for my wife 
and children and parents, and for the 
talent to play hockey which He had 
blessed me with. 

I strolled with Turk Sanderson past 
the Chateau Lauricr Hotel and through 
the greenery of Parliament Park, its old, 
impressive government buildings lower- 
ing over acres of grass extending the 
seven or eight blocks between the Cha- 
teau and the Ottawa General Hospital. 
The grounds looked like a huge, fiat, 
marvelously well-kept golf course that 
was all fairway and no greens. Although 
this was my eighth season with the Bru- 
ins and my 1 Ith in professional hockey, 
I had never seen Ottawa, w hich is slight- 
ly off the beaten paths between NHLcit- 
ies and is almost 300 miles from our 
training camp in London, Ontario. 

I don't remember much of the con- 
versation with Turk, except that I re- 
marked how foolish it was to go all-out 
in training or any of the preseason ex- 
hibition games we played, and that I 
didn’t intend to do so. We were in Ot- 
tawa for a game that night with the St. 
Louis Blues, who trained there. The pre- 
ceding night we had played an exhibi- 
tion with the Canadiens in Montreal. I 
never liked exhibition games because of 
the chances of getting hurt before the 
regular season. What with injuries or 
contract disputes, I doubt if I had played 
more than half a dozen exhibition games 
the previous five years. I kept myself in 
condition during the off season at my 
home in St. Boniface, just outside Win- 
nipeg. The only reason I cared about 
training at all after I made the club was 
to get into skating shape, which never 
took more than a few weeks. 


I had played in the Montreal game 
and was to play again that night against 
the Blues. I wasn't happy about it and 
told Sanderson so, but I needed the work: 
I had reported late to training camp. I 
remember being very pleased because, 
after a summer of doubt and some has- 
sling over my contract, everything had 
just been settled. Only a few days be- 
fore. Charlie Mulcahy, the Bruins' law- 
yer. and I had reached an agreement. 
I'd had a great year the season before — 
I made the second NHL All-Star team 
and now I was getting a new three-year 
contract at a nice raise. The only rea- 
son I hadn't actually signed was that a 
few clauses were being changed on pa- 
per in Boston. All I had was a hand- 
shake, but with the Bruins that was all 
I needed. The signing would come in 
due time. 

After meandering through the park 
for an hour or so, Turk and I went 
back to the hotel. I loafed around with 
the guys, ate and slept a little before 
going with the team to the arena in the 
city's new Civic Center. We arrived a 
couple of hours before the game, our 
usual procedure, and horsed around in 
the locker room before changing into 
uniform. There is this thing on the club 
about me looking Jewish, and every once 
in a while the guys call me "Abie." This 
is one of the ways we all loosen up — yell- 
ing foolish names at each other. Any- 
way. somebody said this was a Jewish 
holiday and asked me if I was going to 
play that night. If Sandy Koufax could 
take a Jewish holiday off, why couldn't 
1? While the guys were kidding me. Milt 
Schmidt, our general manager walked 
into the dressing room. When 1 saw him, 
I handed him my skates and said , "I 
can’t play tonight." 

“What the hell's wrong with you?" 
he said. 

“It's a Jewish holiday.” 

It broke up the locker room. The guys 
were still laughing when we went out 
for our pregame w orkout. The place was 
full. I didn't pay much attention to the 
Blues. They had players I knew', and a 
lot I didn't. As on most expansion clubs, 
there was a flock of rookies. Those kids 
are usually the ones to watch because 
they play harder than veterans in ex- 
hibition games. Fighting for jobs, they 
have to make an impression or they get 
lost in the shuffle. 

The first 12 minutes of the game went 
by without much happening. There was 


no checking, no scoring, no fighting, no 
nothing. Around the 12th or 13th min- 
ute, while I was guarding the right side 
of our defensive zone, somebody shot 
the puck over our blue line and fol- 
lowed it in. I didn't even notice who it 
was — to me it was just a blue uniform. 
Later I discovered it was Wayne Maki, 
a left wing, but I didn't know' that then. 
He had been w ith the Black Hawks and 
he was one of the kids fighting for a reg- 
ular job with the Blues. The only time I 
had ever played against him had been 
when he took one turn on the ice against 
us while he was a Hawk. I wasn't par- 
ticularly concerned about him. 

As I trapped the puck behind the net 
the kid hit me from behind, and I got a 
little ticked off, as I always do when 
that happens. But my first obligation 
was to clear the puck. I kicked it with 
my skate up to my stick and shot it out 
around the boards to our right wing. 
Then I turned to take care of the guy 
who hit me. By that time we had both 
moved in front and a little to the left of 
our net. I reached out with my gloved 
left hand and shoved Maki in the face. 
He w ent down by the side of the net. Fig- 
uring that was the end of that, I turned 
away, but then Maki speared me. Spear- 
ing, which is shoving the blade of your 
stick into a guy, is a filthy trick, be- 
cause if you get him in an unprotected 
spot he can be badly hurt. That and butt- 
ending (hitting an opponent with the 
butt of your stick) are dangerous. 

Where at first I had just been an- 
noyed, now I was sore as hell, and I hit 
Maki with my slick just below the shoul- 
der at the biceps, knocking him off bal- 
ance and, I think, down on one knee. I 
say "I think" because I am really not 
sure, and I wouldn’t know at all what 
happened next except from pictures and 
from what I was told. Seeing Maki on 
the ice is the last clear memory I have. 
My last thought was Well, I guess that'll 
straighten him out, and again I turned 
to skate away. 

The next thing I knew, I was lying on 
my stomach with my head turning vi- 
olently. I remember trying to stop it 
from moving, but I couldn't because I 
had no control over it. It was whipping 
back and forth, and everything else that 
followed is vague in my memory — little 
snatches of action, dim pictures of guys 
around me. I didn't know what hit me, 
didn't remember anything hitting me, 
didn't feel a thing — no pain, nothing cx- 
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YOU WONT FIND A BETTER CUP OF COFFEE than up by 
the round-bellied stove in the Jack Daniel's sawmill. 


Visitors in the Hollow say it beats anything from home. The reason, 
so say our sawyers who make the coffee, is water 
from Jack Daniel’s limestone cave spring. And 
they’re probably right. For 100 years, our limestone 
spring water has kept Jack Daniel’s whiskey free 
of any iron taste. It likely does the same for 
coffee. 11 you’re down our way and drop in for 
a visit, you might just ask if there’s a pot on the 
sawmill stove. 
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O 1971. Jack Daniel Distillery. Lem Motlow, Prop., Inc. 
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cept this violent head movement that I 
couldn't stop. 

I don't remember going down and I 
don't remember getting up. Everything 
was hazy because my eyes were full of 
water and things were very, very blur- 
ry. I still felt no pain, didn't see or feel 
any blood. I was just in a complete fog, 
terribly dazed and yelling something — I 
don't know what. And 1 remember that 
nothing came out clearly; I couldn't con- 
trol my speech. I saw a haze of players, 
but the only one I remember was Bob- 
by Orr, who had been on the bench 
and was now on the ice. Dan Canney 
and somebody else ( I found out later it 
was Phil Esposito) were trying to lead 
me ofT the ice, but I tried to push them 
away. I don’t remember how I got off, 
who led me, where I went, what I did. 
And I didn’t know what had happened, 
where I had been hit, what I had been 
hit with, how badly I was hurt. It was 
the only time in my career I ever got 
hit without seeing the blow coming — 
the only time I turned away thinking a 
fight was over when it wasn't. 

“I saw the two guys pushing each other 
around, but I didn't think anything of 
it," Canney said later. “That sort of 
thing happens all the time in a game. I 
turned away for a second, then turned 
back just in time to see Maki hit Ted 
with his stick. Bobby Orr, sitting in front 
of me, jumped the boards, saying some- 
thing about going after Maki. I followed 
him because I knew Ted was badly hurt. 
He went down with his knees buckling, 
and then his head kept thrashing around. 
Even as I was jumping the boards, I 
could see his eyes glazed and staring 
oddly. I got to him as fast as I could, 
but I was still 20 feet away when he 
stood up under his own power. Phil was 
holding him by the arm and Ted was 
mumbling almost incoherently. The only 
blood I saw was from a small cut on 
the right side of his scalp. 

“ ‘Canney,' lie muttered thickly, ‘I'm 
gonna get that guy.' 

“ ‘Come on, Teddy, you're cut,' I said. 
‘Let's go in and get you fixed up. Bob- 
by's taking care of Maki. You’ll get a 
shot at him later.' 

‘‘He kept muttering, his speech so gar- 
bled I thought he had broken his jaw. 
The head wound seemed slight, but I 
knew Ted was in serious trouble. When 
I tried to grab him, he pulled away from 
me, so I took him by the seat of the 


pants, and, with Phil holding him on 
the other side, we finally got him off 
the ice." 

"My first thought was to get Maki,” 
Orr said, ‘‘but by the time I got across 
the ice, he was swinging his stick while 
the Blues were trying to get him out of 
there. Then I went over to Teddy, who 
was stumbling around on his feet. I had 
no idea how badly hurt he was. I just 
said, ‘Take it easy,’ and stood and 
watched Dan and Phil lead him off." 

‘‘1 was at the red line, right at center 
ice, when (he fight started," Esposito re- 
called. “They were sparring over in the 
corner near the Bruins' goal when Maki 
went down on one knee. He got right 
up and hit Greenie over the head with 
the hardest part of his stick — at the bend 
w here the shaft joins the blade. Greenie 
was down when I reached him, and lie 
looked awful. When he got up his voice 
was fuzzy and he kept saying something 
like, ‘I'm gonna get that sonofabitch. 
I’ll kill him — I'll kill him.' His eyes were 
glassy, and spit or something was com- 
ing out of his mouth, which was all twist- 
ed on the left side. He looked so bad I 
was scared to death. I took him by 
the left side, and when Dan came he 
tried to take his right. But Greenie 
kept pulling away from him and tell- 
ing us to leave him alone so he could 
get Maki. Canney was saying, ‘It's all 
right, Teddy — it's all right,’ but we 
both knew damn well it wasn't all 
right. We finally got Greenie off. I 
just went as far as the boards, and 
Dan took him from there. 

“When I started back, Maki was tak- 
ing wild swipes with his stick to keep us 
away from him. I don’t blame him for 
being scared. I guess he thought we real- 
ly would kill him. We were all trying to 
get at hint until the Blues pulled him 
off the ice. Later I was thrown out for 
heckling the referee. I told him he was 
calling a lousy game and should have 
stopped the fight. I guess I called him a 
few names, and he gave me a 10-minute 
misconduct. I didn't give a damn. All I 
could think of was that funny look in 
Grecnie's eyes, and the funny way he 
was talking.” 

“After Maki knocked Green down, I 
thought the whole Bruins team would 
go nuts," said Howard Darwin, owner 
of Ottawa's junior hockey team, the 67s, 
who saw the game. “They poured off 
their bench heading for Maki. but some- 
body hustled him into one of the rooms. 


He got dressed and later I saw him watch- 
ing the game in street clothes from up- 
stairs." 

I don't remember leaving the ice or how 
I got into one of the rooms beneath the 
arena stands. I have a vague recollection 
of sitting on a table trying to get my 
eyes to focus properly. There were a lot 
of people milling around, but few I rec- 
ognized. One was Frosty Foristalf, who 
seemed very agitated about something, 
and I think Eddie Johnston was in the 
room. I don't remember seeing Canney. 
Still dazed, my eyes watery, my speech 
almost unintelligible, I wondered what 
all the excitement was about, because 
in those few minutes I really didn't think 
I was badly hurt. I kept grabbing Fo- 
ristall's jacket and mumbling at him, 
but I don't know what I said. When I 
heard somebody mention a stretcher and 
an ambulance, I tried to yell, but the 
words didn't come out right. My tongue 
seemed all twisted up. A couple of doc- 
tors were there, and one told me to lie 
down so he could put a stitch in my 
scalp. When I did, it suddenly felt very, 
very good. The doctor worked on me 
for only a few seconds. Then I heard 
Frosty (or maybe it was Canney) scream- 
ing, apparently in an argument with 
somebody. I didn't know. I didn't care, 

I just lay there, kind of comfortable, 
wishing everybody would go away and 
leave me alone. 

I remember somebody grabbing me 
and taking off my skates, pads and shirt, 
but the rest of my equipment — pants, 
underclothing, shoulder pads, jock- 
strap — all stayed on. The next thing 1 
knew' I was being moved, and 1 guess peo- 
ple thought I was unconscious, but I 
wasn't. My left hand felt tingly, and I 
remember a lot of faces, none of which 
I recognized. 

After they lifted me into an ambulance, 
my hand seemed worse. The tingly feel- 
ing changed to numbness. Frosty was 
with me, but I don't recall if we talked 
or anything except being wheeled along 
a corridor, with walls, ceiling and peo- 
ple speeding by because they were wheel- 
ing me so fast. I was taken into a bright- 
ly lit room and put on a table, where 
nurses and guys trying to take off the 
rest of my clothes all seemed jumbled 
together. 

Now my head was beginning to hurt 
badly, and I was getting mad at every- 
body for trying to strip me without dam- 
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If you haven’t been 
flying Frontier’s Snow Club Service, 
look what you’ve been missing. 


Great fares to remember. 

Money-saving Group Fares 
and Seven-Day-A-Week 
Family Plan. Or take a standby 
flight. Either way, you get to the 
slopes a lot quicker and a 
lot richer. 


We want you to fly Frontier. To places 
like Vail or Aspen or Crested Butte or 
Jackson Hole. 

If you don't — you'll fly the competition. 
Or drive. Either way, we lose. 

So — we've been doing a lot of 
things to make you want to fly us. 

Big things like our Snow Club. Little 
things like warm hellos to go with you 
Irish coffee. And other nice things. 

Because we want you to fly 
Frontier to one of our 32 ski spots. 

And get all those things 
you've been missing. 


Latest Ski Reports. 

Up-to-the-minute snow 
and weather reports. 
Plus an assortment of 
ski magazines. 


ride. For your skis. 
They're placed in a special 
protective bag and fly at no 
additional charge. 


Luscious morsels. 

Something steaming 
hot to make your 
body feel good. 


Attention anyone? Lots of it 
A flight host on most Snow 
Club flights who can answer 
just about any question you 
might have. Or will help 
you reserve a lodge, 
rent a car or tell you the 
best bus to take to the 
slopes. Our stewardesses? 
They get as much 
attention as they give. 
What more can we say? 


Warm-up brew. Irish 
coffee. You'll love it. 


FRONTIER AIRLINES 

Look what you've been missing. 



The Accountant’s camera. 


We didn’t plan it that way. 


We always thought accountants were 
mainly interested in numbers and dollars 
and capital gains and things like that. So 
we were surprised when they started 
buying our Nik.kormat.FTN Camera. 

Because we designed the Nikkormat 
as a fine 35mm camera for dedicated 
photographers who live and breathe 
photography. 

We figured maybe it was because 
accountants have a good eye for value 
and couldn't resist a bargain. But that 
doesn't account for all the teachers and 
computer programmers and salesmen. 

Now it's all becoming clear. It seems 
that a lot of people are buying the 
Nikkormat because, while it is a fine 
camera, it's also surprisingly uncompli- 
cated. And it takes beautifully sharp, 
clear pictures, even in dim light. 

But what they didn't know is that the 
Nikkormat is habit forming. It gets them 
involved in photography before they 
know it. Suddenly they find themselves 


doing artistic, interesting things. And 
neighbors start asking for prints. Often, 
they're involved after the first roll. 

Happily, as their interest grows, the 
Nikkormat grows with them. Because it's 
part of the famous Nikon System, the 
most complete in 35mm photography. 
Yet it costs less than S280, including a 
50mm f2 Auto-Nikkor lens. 

So go ahead and get a Nikkormat FTN, 
no matter what your profession. 

And, as a Nikkormat owner, you can 
attend the Nikon School, a two-day 
course that teaches you the fine points 
of 35mm photography for only S20. 

See your camera dealer or write for 
details. Nikon, Inc., Garden City, 

New York 1 1530. Subsidiary of 
Ehrenreich Photo-Optical 
Industries, Inc. (Canada: 

Anglophoto, Ltd., P.0-)@3 

Nikkormat 

The beginning of your involvement. 
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As long as the still picture can move... 
we’re in the right business. 


TIME INCORPORATED 
a broadly based communications comp 
Products 

' MAGAZINES VIDEO CASSETTES 

BOOKS AUDIO CASSETTES 

FILMS FINE ART REPRODUCTION. 

NEWSPAPERS ‘ EDUCATIONAL MATERIALS v 

BROADCASTING PAPER/ PAPER PRODUCTS 

CABLE TELEVISION PRINTING MATERIALS/ SERVICES 

RECORDINGS MARKETING DATA 


Divisions and Subsidiaries 

TIME 

LIFE 

FORTUNE 

SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
TIME LIFE BOOKS 
TIME-LIFE RECORDS 
TIME LIFE FILMS 


TIME INCORPORATED BOOK CLUBS 
NEW YORK GRAPHIC SOCIETY LTD. 
SAMI 

TIME-LIFE BROADCAST. INC. 

LITTLE. BROWN ANO COMPANY, INC 
ALVA MUSEUM REPLICAS, INC. 
PIONEER PRESS. INC. 

EASTEX INCORPORATED 


BOOKS AND ARTS ASSOCIATES PRINTING DEVELOPMENTS. INC. 
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Inflation takes money out of your 
pocket every day. People complain 
about it. Life of Virginia has done 
something about it. 

It’s called Econo-Flex, a 
unique kind of life insurance that 
actuallv helps fight inflation. 


When inflation drives living 
costs up and we’re able to earn 
more on our investments, Econo- 
Flex protection costs you less. 

So when you really need to 
save money on an important part 
of your budget, you will. 


No other life insurance plan is 
designed to fight inflation over the 
years like Econo-Flex. And only 
Life of Virginia has it. 

Which is something to think 
about the next time you're face-to- 
face with inflation. 


lifeVof 

VIRGINIA 


"Our own selection of grapes. Our own way of distilling. 

Our own small oaken casks for aging. Our own 

light, mellow flavor. All are traditions of quality in making 

our brandy. They will never change.” -- 

Cellarmaster.The Christian Brothers 


The aging cellars of our old stone winery 
in Napa Valley, California 



Worldwide Distributors: Fromm 


Sichel, Inc. San Francisco. Calif Brandy: 80 prool 
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SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


is Vegas go/Menn/s brochure 



Volkswagen announces a new kind of Volkswagen. Big. 


Who'd ever believe if? 

A Volkswagen that's big. 

And looks like a regular car. 

And has four big doors. 

And more room and comfort 
than you've ever seen in a Volks- 
wagen. 

And more power and accelera- 
tion than you've ever had in a 
Volkswagen. 


From the most powerful engine 
we’ve ever put in a VW. 

(But our big car goes about 22 
miles per gallon.) 

And has more features as stand- 
ard equipment than you’d ever ex- 
pect to find in a big car: 

Like an automatic transmission. 
Radial tires. Front disc brakes. Elec- 
tronic fuel injection. Rear-window 


defroster. And more. 

So now, after all these years, 
you can buy a big car as good as 
our little car. 

The new 411 Volkswagen Four- 
Door sedan. 

You know what? 

You just ran out of 
excuses for not buying 
a Volkswagen. 





"Thafewhynew 
Schick Dry Styler 
has protein. 
Protein controls 
hair, doesn't 
stiffen it. 


TED GREEN continued 

aging any of my equipment. This was 
ridiculous, because we rip that stuff off 
all the time when we have to — what's 
the sense of trying to save a jock? I was 
trying to tell the nurse to cut everything 
off. My head was hurting and I wanted 
somebody to do something about it. The 
nurse didn't pay any attention, but kept 
trying to take that junk off as if it were 
a ballet skirt. Maybe she couldn’t make 
out what I was saying. Or perhaps she 
didn't understand English, since this was 
a predominantly French hospital. Any- 
how, somebody else came along and 
finally cut off the stuff and covered me up. 

I must have passed out for a few min- 
utes, because the next thing I remember 
was asking for the last rites of the church, 
and I remember the priest coming in. It 
was the first time I had ever asked for 
last rites, and I didn’t know what to 
say and couldn't have made myself un- 
derstood if I had known. He told me 
not to try to talk, and he touched my fore- 
head and said something I couldn't un- 
derstand. He asked me questions, but I 
don't remember what they were — or 
maybe he asked me before he told me 
not to talk. It’s all mixed up in my mind, 
except I must have finally realized that 
I was badly hurt. 

Off and on, I remember crying. It was 
almost a reflex. I cried when I couldn't 
feel anything in my left hand and when 
I couldn't control the left side of my 
face. I cried because my head hurt, and 
I cried because I didn’t know if I was 
going to die when I wanted so badly to 
live, and I cried when I thought of my 
wife Pat and my kids and my parents 
and my brothers. 

“I was a little surprised when Mr. Green 
asked for the last rites,” Fr. Jean-Paul 
Hupe, the hospital’s head chaplain, said 
some time afterward. “Although I have 
given rites to people of all faiths, they 
are mostly Catholics. Mr. Green was en- 
tered as a Protestant, which I thought 
he was, until he told me he was a Cath- 
olic. Actually, he didn't get the last rites. 
That is what people used to call them, 
but now the last rites are given only 
after death. The sacrament we once 
called the last rites is really a prayer for 
the sick, and that is what I gave Mr. 
Green.” 

Dr. M ichacl Richard, a prominent young 
neurosurgeon, operated. He discovered 
a cut on the brain and several bone frag- 
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ments that had been driven into it. It 
took him 2 x /i hours to clean things up. 
When 1 awoke I fell no particular pain, 
but my speech was garbled and there 
was considerable paralysis in my left arm. 
In the next few days my condition im- 
proved rapidly. The paralysis dwindled 
to the point where it was only notice- 
able in the left hand. I was able to sit 
up in bed and walk a little. 

Despite my condition, we had a few 
laughs that first week in the hospital. 
There was a note from Larry Mann, a 
friend who is a television character ac- 
tor in Los Angeles. It wasn't a letter, 
just a newspaper clipping headlined, 
green has 2>/2 -hour operation, be- 
neath which Mann had scribbled, “Dear 
Ted. Sorry to hear about your accident, 
but I know it can’t be serious because 
I’ve known you long enough to realize 
that you haven't got a brain in your 
head.” My wife didn't think it at all 
funny, although it tickled me. 

Eddie Johnston phoned Pat daily to 
see how I was doing. When they finally 
let me talk to him, 1 got so emotional 
tears came to my eyes, and my speech, 
confused enough anyway, got worse. Ed- 
die pulled me out of it very quickly by 
saying, “Hey, Dum-Dum, how do you 
expect me to understand you when you 
talk like that?” That may sound cruel, 
but, as Eddie says, maybe it’s a way of 
softening the blow. Or of making an in- 
jured guy feel better. Or of keeping our 
sanity. 

Then one night I woke up doing one 
hell of a dance in bed. My whole body 
was shaking and my head hurt some- 
thing awful. What had happened was 
that I had hemorrhaged and gone into 
convulsions. There was pressure on the 
brain that had to be eased at once. As I 
went into the operating room my left 
side was completely paralyzed. Dr. Rich- 
ard had to reopen the scalp and drain 
the blood off the brain. Where before 
he had felt I would be able to leave the 
hospital in a day or two, entirely free of 
paralysis, now he believed I would nev- 
er be able to play hockey again. 

My impressions of the days following 
the second operation are a mad jumble. 

I do remember my throat being very 
sore, being terribly sick to my stomach, 
my leg dragging when I walked — al- 
though I did not remember getting in 
and out of bed — and crying a good deal. 
And I remember thinking I was going 
to die. Or maybe hoping I would, be- 

continaed 



called BUDWEISER 


Consider the source, a lot 

more authority goes into this brew. 
Budweiser Malt Liquor is brewed by 
Anheuser-Busch. It’s America’s 
only 100%-malt, malt liquor. Just 
as Budweiser is the King of Beers, 
Budweiser Malt Liquor is the 
King of Malt Liquors. 


good enough to be 







ELEVATORS ► 


TED GREEN 


cause I thought I might be no more 
than a vegetable. 

For a week or so, I am told, it was 
touch and go. There was danger of more 
bleeding. There was the possibility of 
still another operation — one the doctors 
did not want to perform unless it was nec- 
essary to save my life, because without 
it there would be less chance of per- 
manent disability. And then suddenly I 
began to improve. Once I pulled out of 
the critical period. I improved pretty fast. 
Soon / was walking up and dow n (he cor- 
ridor. My foot dragged a little, but it 
was getting better all the time. My arm 
continued to feel like a dead weight, 
but I refused to believe it would not 
come back. 

My physiotherapist, Mrs. Winifred 
Platt, was warm and understanding. She 
explained that you have many brain cells 
controlling the same part of the body, 
some of which are dormant and never 
used. When the active cells arc destroyed, 
you have to develop these dormant cells. 
And unless they, too, arc damaged, they 
can take over for the cells you have 
lost. "You must concentrate on putting 
those cells to use," she said. 

So I lay in bed and concentrated on 
my shoulder. As the part affected last, 
it should be the first to come back. I 
had never before gone into such deep 
concentration, blocking everything else 
out of my mind. I lay there and thought 
Brain to shoulder brain 10 shoulder 
brain to shoulder. About six o'clock one 
morning, unable to sleep, | lost myself 
in concentration on the shoulder. 1 lift- 
ed my limp left arm with my good right 
hand and moved it straight up over my 
head. When I then tried to move the 
left arm. the strangest feeling came over 
me. and I thought It's going to work! 
And, sure enough, my whole arm. pro- 
pelled by my shoulder, actually moved 
all by itself about three inches. At that 
I cried like a baby. I yelled for the nurse. 
That afternoon I showed Pat what I 
could do. "If I can do that," I told her. 
"I can do anything." 

Next my fingers came back, and even 
my left thumb, which had been the worst 
before the hemorrhage. The first time I 
got a llicker of movement out of it Pat 
was in the room: the two of us jumped 
around like maniacs. 

After that things went pretty well. I 
felt better all the time. The day before 
Pat and I went home to Winnipeg, Clar- 
ence Campbell, president of the National 


Hockey League, came to Ottawa to 
conduct an investigation. I didn't know 
it at the time, but the Crown was al- 
ready preparing a case against Maki 
and me, charging us both with assault 
with attempt to injure. I guess it was 
an unprecedented action, because the 
only cases involving professional hockey 
games had been civil actions between 
players and fans. This was the first 
time two players were accused in a crim- 
inal action arising from something in 
a game. I understood very few of the 
ramifications, and to this day I’m not 
sure exactly what they were or pre- 
cisely why the authorities had singled 
Out Maki and me for prosecution. 
Our hassle had been a typical hockey 
light. The only thing that distinguished 
it from many others was I had been 
badly hurt. 

Mr. Campbell’s hearing was held in 
the oflices of Edward S. Houston, an Ot- 
tawa lawyer the Bruins had engaged to 
represent me. Mr. Campbell had asked 
that all the principals be present. The 
first time I saw Maki after the fight was 
in Houston's office. I wasn't embar- 
rassed, but I think he was, or maybe 
just sorry. He saw me paralyzed and 
bald-headed, with a big ugly scar, my 
left arm in a sling, my face over to one 
side, and my speech still garbled. We 
didn't talk much. Just shook hands and 
exchanged “Hi's” or something. 

Eventually, in separate trials. Maki 
and I were each acquitted. Mr. Camp- 
bell suspended both of us without pay, 
myself for 13 games and Maki for 30 
days. Mr. Campbell said he was sat- 
isfied on two points: first, that Maki 
had speared me. but also that "Maki's 
blow ricocheted off Green's stick before 
it hit Green on the head, causing his in- 
jury." While I remember nothing about 
being hit, everything I’ve been told points 
to the certainty that Maki hit me square- 
ly. I doubt I would have been as se- 
verely hurt if his stick had ricocheted 
ofi' mine. Anyway. I could have done 
very nicely without that hearing. The 
next day Pat and 1 flew home. 

Greet/ played out the 1970-71 sea- 
son as a Bruin regular. Having pulled 
abdominal muscles in an exhibition 
game , he was unable to play this sea- 
son until last week. Obviously he had 
not recaptured the skills that once made 
him an All-Star defenseman. Whether 
he will do so is problematical. — ED. 
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Were 
as quiet 
in Orlando 
as we are 
in 

Oklahoma 

City 

Because we give you the same 
kind of great room everywhere. 
A quiet, comfortable room. 

With double drapes. Sound- 
proof walls. Bigger beds. Call 
the Howard Johnson's Motor 
Lodge nearest you for a 
confirmed reservation at any 
of our 435 locations. 

Howard Johnson's: 0* 

We alwa ys treat you 2; 
like you're on vacation. 

LlV 


. HOWARD 
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CHAPPED LIPS? 


Everyone gets 
chapped, dry or sore 
lips. That's when 
Blistik can help. 

It's a medicated 
lip balm. So it 
soothes dried out 
lips, and keeps 
them from chap- 
ping again. 

Protect all the 
lips in your family | 
with Blistik lip balm. 


(BtuGx Oak Brook, Illinois 60521 



Timer 

Relax. Do as you please. Our Minutic 
Timer will alert you to take your pill, 
feed the parking meter or take the 
mast from the oven. 2Y»"d. fits snugly 
in pocket or purse, or stands primly 
on invisible rubber feet . $6.95 (plus 





FOR 

THE RECORD 


basketball— NBA: Milwaukee pushed ils lead in 
l lie Midwest Division to three games over Chicago 
with three more wins, including a comc-from-bc- 
hind 104—102 victory over the Hulls, as Kareem Jab- 
bar, the league's leading scorer, totaled 97 points 
(page 24). Boston slipped into the East lead, half a 
game ahead of Philadelphia, by winning two while 
the 76crs split two. The Celtics beat Detroit 
I0J-I02 on John Havlicck's 40-foot heave at the 
buzzer, and Portland 124-109 as llavlicek and re- 
serve Art Williams combined for 59 points. Cazzie 
Russell, who rarely started in five seasons with 
New York, has become a star for Golden State. 
He scored 32 points in a 109-105 win over Los An- 
geles, 43 in a 106-91 win over Baltimore and then 
led the Warriors to the Pacific lead with a 10-foot 
jump shot in the last five seconds to beat Seattle 
98-96. The Lakers, however, whacked the War- 
riors 105-89 in a return game and climbed into a 
share of first place with the Supersonics as Golden 
State dropped to third, half a game out. Cincin- 
nati broke a six-game losing streak with two vic- 
tories and took over first in the Central Division 


ing the slumping Browns 26-9 as Roy Gcrcla 
booted four field goals. East leader MIAMI shut 
out winless Buffalo 34-0 on Bob Griese's two touch- 
down passes and a 45-yard touchdown run by 
Mercury Morris, who gained 1 16 yards in 1 3 carries 
as a substitute for the injured Jim Kiick. Two pass 
interceptions led to a pair of touchdowns by NEW 
ENGLAND in the last five minutes and enabled 
the Patriots to charge past Houston 28-20. 

golf — JACK NICKLAL/'S fired a 14-umJer-par 274 
to win the $28,000 Dunlop International in Syd- 
ney, Australia by seven strokes over Bruce Cramp- 
ton of Australia and Peter Oosterhuix of Great 


HARNESS RACING— ALBATROSS (S3.40), driven 
by Stanley Dancer, finished first for the 24th lime 
in 27 starts this year with a four-length victory 
over Horton Hanover in the $50,000 Western at 
California's Hollywood Park. 




I by a 




They beat Los Angeles 7- 1 . California 8- 1 and Van- 
couver 3-1 as the highest-scoring line in the NHL — 
Jean Ratelle, Rod Gilbert and Vic Hadfield— 
amassed eight goals and 12 assists to boost its point 
total to 66. Bob Nevin, acquired by Minnesota 
from the Rangers in an olf-scuson trade, gave the 
North Stars a lie vvilh Chicago for first place in 


a hat trick against St. Loui 
'Rack Hawks were losing to the 
W ilson took over as head coach 
ist-place Red Wings promptly 
dropped two games. Si. Louis, with Coach Bill Mc- 
Creary making his debut, lost three in a row. 


Canadiens2 I. Jol 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



PATRICIA HANLON. 

1 7, of Rockville Centre, 
N.Y., amassed an un- 
precedented 104 points 
for one season's compe- 
tition and was selected 
Gymnast of the Year by 
the New York Metro- 
politan AAU. She is the 
New York all-round 
champion and Junior 
Olympic champion. 



DANNY MORGAN, 13, 

kicked a 35-yard field 
goal to help the Char- 
lotte (Tenn.) Lions beat 
New Johnsonvtlle 23-8 
in a Junior l*ro Game. 
The 140-pound Mor- 
gan, who narrowly 
missed a 45-yard at- 
tempt earlier in the sea- 
son, has been place- 
kicking two months. 






HAROLD TINSLEY JR., 

8, of Huntsville, Ala., 
set an unofficial nation- 
al age-group mark in 
the three-mile run when 
he recorded a time of 
19:06 at the Huntsville 
Track Club road race. 
His time was 57,4 sec- 
onds below the three- 
mile record for a race 
on a track. 


RICH PARRINELLO, of 

the University of Roch- 
ester, broke the school 
scoring records of 31 
touchdowns and 188 
points set by his brother 
John 1 1 years ago with 
two touchdowns in a 
37-21 losstoTrinity.'Hc 
increased his own totals 
to 32 TDs and 194 
points. 


RENEE BLOUNT, 14, of 

St. Louis, became the 
first participant in the 
54-ycar history of the 
Missouri Valley tennis 
championships to win 
three dilferent titles in 
three age groups the 
same year when she 
took the girls' 14 and 
16 singles and 18 dou- 
bles titles. 


HERB STECHAUNER, 

40, of Milwaukee, 
whose previous bests 
w ere 279 for a game and 
743 for a three-game sc- 
ries, bowled 300-212- 
300—812. It was the 
12th time two perfect 
games were bowled 
during a league sciies 
in American Bowling 
Congress history. 
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RUm BLOODY RIRRY 
ITS CRTCHIRG OR. 



People don’t drink Bloody 
Marys just because they like the 
taste of snappy tomato juice. Yet 
there isn’t much else to taste. 

So it’s only natural that these 
people would turn by the thou- 
sands to Bloody Marys made 
with White or Silver Puerto 
Rican Rum. 

Because Puerto Rican Rums 
are distilled at high proof and 
aged and filtered with charcoal to 
be smooth, dry, light, clear, with 
no strong aroma and no sweet, 
syrupy taste. 

But Puerto Rican Rum doesn’t 
just sit thereandsoak up the Wor- 
cestershire Sauce either. 

It has the taste, ever so subtle 
but with a little something 
extra, to give a snappy 
Bloody Mary just a little 
more snap. 

THE RUmi OF PUERTO RKO 



A Rum Blnody Mary is made like any other Bloody 
Mary, except with rum- For a five book of the many 
drinks you can make with rum, write : Rums of Puerto 
Rico, 666 Fifth A ve-, N. Y., N. Y. 10019. 





"He was aTitan, 
wrestling 
with the gods? 


Now, two centuries after the birth of "the great musician of all time'/ 

Time-Life Records-in association with Deutsche Grammophon-presents the 
definitive Beethoven Bicentennial Collection (including much that has remained unknown 
to music lovers in America). Listen to the first six symphonies for 10 days free. 



I f you had seen him wandering the 
streets, his hair an uncombed for- 
est, his clothes shabby and muddy, 
you would have crossed the street to 
avoid him. 

If you had met him tramping the 
countryside, waving his arms and mut- 
tering to himself, you would have 
quickened your step toward the safety 
of your fireside. 

His stumpy-legged, barrel-chested 
figure seemed to attract the stones of 
small boys and the yelps of stray curs. 
His servants fled from his towering 
rages. His landlords threatened to 
throw him bodily into the street. No 
wonder his contemporaries counted 
him as mad. 

And yet . . . he was Beethoven. 

"The great musician of all time.” 

He created masterpieces that 
have inspired mankind for almost 
two centuries. 

Masterworks like his Fifth Sym 
phony; his Ninth Symphony; his 
Missa Solemnis. 

Most Beethoven admirers— and 
that would include almost every 
lover of music— have heard these, 
and some of his other symphonies, 
sonatas and concertos. But a surpris- 
ing amount of Beethoven’s work is 
still unfamiliar. 

Even many who count them- 
selves as Beethoven devotees have 
not heard his “Diabelli Variations” 
or "Triple Concerto" or “Quintet 
for Piano and Winds"— yet these are 
surely among his best. 


Now these and a vast num- 
ber of Beethoven's other 
works— familiar as well as 
little known— have been as- 
sembled in the most com- 
prehensive of all Beethoven 
collections. Its collector— 
Deutsche Grammophon 
Gesellschaft of Germany— is 
widely recognized as the world’s 
finest recording company. 

Any new Beethoven record- 
ing is welcome news to music lovers. 
This unique collection is a historical 
musical event indeed. Now Time-l ife 
Records makes it available to Amer- 
ican music lovers. 

Pay only $16.95* for Volume 1 
if you decide to keep it. 

The magnificent beethoven b/centen- 
nial collection presents the master 
at his incomparable best. The nine sym- 
phonies alone, recorded by the Berlin 
Philharmonic under Herbert von 
Karajan, have already won the Grand 
Prix du Disquc (Paris), the world’s 
most coveted award for recording ar- 
tistry and quality! Perhaps never be- 
fore has Beethoven been played with 
such understanding and brilliance. 

In the history of music, 
there has never been a man 
like Ludwig van Beethoven. 


Time- Life Records presents the definitive 

Beethoven Bicentennial Collection 


Listen to the first six Beethoven Symphonies recorded by the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra 
under the direction of Herbert von Karajan for 10 days free! 


Listen to Volume I — the first six 
symphonies — for ten days without 
risking a penny! See if you don't agree 
this is the bargain of all classical re- 
cordings! 

Send us the coupon below to enroll 
as a subscriber to the series. You will 
then receive five LP stereo records, 
each in a polyethylene sleeve, and all 
boxed in a double-slipcase. You can 
play them on modern monaural equip- 
ment. too. 

You'd expect to pay far more for 
records of this quality in stores. If. in- 
deed. they were available. But in fact, 

the BEETHOVEN BICENTENNIAL COL- 
LECTION is sold only by mail, and only 
through Time-Life Records. In the 
first album. Herbert von Karajan and 
the great Berlin Philharmonic bring 
you: 

Symphony No. 1 in C Major— Ushers 
in a romantic era of innovation. 
Symphony No. 2 in D Major— One of 
the happiest of the master’s works. 
Symphony No. 3 in E-Flat Major— 
The "Eroica." Beethoven's favorite. 
Symphony No. 4 in B-Flat Major- 
Humorous and tender, reflecting a 
happy period in Beethoven’s life. 
Symphony No. 5 in C Minor— The 
most famous symphony ever written. 
Grim struggle and exultant victory. 
Symphony No. 6 in F Major Inspired 
musical painting, with its brooks, 
thunderstorm and rustic dancing. 
SPECIAL BONUS! l.eonorc Overture 
No. 3— The most famous of the over- 
tures to "Fidelio." Unforgettable. 

Audition without obligation. 

But this is only the beginning! As a 
subscriber, subsequent albums will 
bring you a rich feast of Beethoven: 
the rest of the Nine Symphonies 
Overtures and Orchestral Pieces— 
Conccrtos-thc great Piano Works- 
Music for the Stage Choral Music- 
String Quartets -Chamber Music - 
Music for Violin and Cello. 

You'll hear Wilhelm Kempff; Da- 
vid Oistrakh; Yehudi Menuhin; the 
Amadeus Quartet: and other greats 
on future Beethoven albums you au- 
dition. You may return or accept any 
of these you choose. There is abso- 
lutely no obligation to buy any mini- 
mum number. 



Audition Vol. 1. 
the first si* symphonies 
plus the 

Leonore Overture No. 3 
for 10 days FREE. 
Then pay only 


.bhethov 

BICENT!^ 


S29.50 best selling 
Beethoven Book free with purchase 
of first six symphonies! 


udtng much material never 
available to the public before: An 
absorbing chronicle of Beethoven’s 
life and times. • Authoritative essays 
on every aspect of his work. • Re- 
productions of many of Beethoven’s 
original scores— in his own hand. 
“One of the most beautiful books 
ever printed.” Life 

“A marvelous reference work, re- 
plete with rare facsimiles of parts 
of Beethoven's scores.” 

Publishers’ Weekly 
"An extraordinarily vivid and mov- 
ing evocation of Beethoven as a hu- 
man being.” Los Angeles Times 
“Ludwig van Beethoven” has 
appeared on the authoritative New 
York Times Best Seller List. It will 
be shipped to you free when you 
order Album I. And it is yours lo 
keep-free-if you decide to buy the 
record album. 



Book measures 1216 x I2‘/j 
inches. 275 pages a ml 150 
cplor plates. 


Never before base there been 
records like these! 


Conductor Herbert von Karajan. 
The Saturday Review called 
him "perhaps the finest 
(conductor) of his generation.” 

Von Karajan, who conducts 
the nine symphonies, is a 
Beethoven interpreter in the 
grand tradition of Toscanini, 
Furtwiingler and Bruno Walter. 

The Berlin Philharmonic has 
been numbered “among the 
world's finest symphony 
orchestras" by Time magazine. 

The Recordings: A critic has 
said. "At Deutsche 
Grammophon. quality is not a 
philosophy, it is an obsession.” 
The nine symphonies have 
already won the • — , 

famed Grand Prix I . — | 

du Disque (Paris). Vlffll 


The Beethoven 
Bicentennial Collection 
includes: 

VOL. I SYMPHONIES AND 
OVERTURES . PART 1 
VOL. If SYMPHONIES AND 
OVERTURES • PART 2 
VOL. HI CONCERTOS 
VOL. IV PIANO SONATAS 
VOL. V MUSIC FOR 
THE STAGE 

VOL. V! CHORAL MUSIC 
VOL. VII STRING QUARTETS 
VOL. VIII MUSIC FOR PIANO 
VOL. IX CHAMBER MUSIC 
VOL. X MUSIC FOR VIOLIN 
AND CELLO 


Deutsche Grammophon 
Gesellschaft and Time-Life 
Records bring you Herbert 
X . k II. -.1 111 : Das id Oistrakh; 
Yehudi Menuhin; Wilhelm 
Kempff; (he Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra; the 
Amadeus Quartet. 

By responding now you gain 
a unique opportunity to listen 
to Vol. 1 for 10 days free. If 
you decide to keep it you pay 
only the low S16.95* price. 

Or you may return the album 
and book and owe nothing. 

At approximately two-month 
intervals, subsequent albums 
w ill be sent to you at the same 
low price and with the same 
free audition privilege. There 
is never any obligation for you 
to purchase additional albums— 
and no minimum number you 
must accept. 


1 


Time-Life Records, Time-Life Building. Dept. 1516. Chicago, III. 6061 1 



Ye*. I would like to examine Volume 
I of the new Beethoven Bicentennial 
Collection. Please send il and ihe free 
$29.50 Beethoven book for 10 days' 

scnptio'n to the Collection If I de- 
cide lo keep Volume I (both records 
and book), I will pay $16.95*. plus 
shipping, handling and applicable lo- 
cal taxes. I will then receive fulure 
volumes in the Bicentennial Codec 
Send no money. Just mail this coupon 


lion series, shipped a volume at a 
lime, every other month, each at the 
same price and on the same 10-day 
free trial basis. There is no minimum 
number of volumes I must buy. I may 
cancel my subscription at any time 
simply by notifying you. If I do not 
choose to keep Volume 1. 1 may return 
il within 10 days, my subscription for 
fulure volumes will be cancelled, and 
I will be under no further obligation. 
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Order 
SPORTS 

ILLUSTRATED 
now 

and pay next January. 

Every year you tell yourself, "I'm going to do my 
Christmas shopping early." 

Well, this year, why not really do it? 

Right now, you can make a beautiful start by ordering 
a year’s gift of SPORTS ILLUSTRATED for everybody 
on your list who likes sports. 

And we won't bill you until way next year! 

You can be sure SPORTS ILLUSTRATED will fit them 
all, because it covers every sport there is. And just 
think— it’s one Christmas surprise that will keep on 
surprising them 52 weeks of next year. 

You save $2 on every gift subscription after the first one. So 
it pays to do a lot of your shopping right here, 
the attached order card today and we'll send you colorful 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED Christmas cards to announce your gifts with. 
And just at Christmastime, we'll start their subscriptions with our huge, 
beautiful double issue featuring "The Sportsman Of The Year." 

Right this minute, why not make a big gain on your Christmas shopping? 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED/TIME & LIFE BUILDING/CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 60611 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


GROUND GAINERS 

Sirs: 

Congratulations on realizing that the Ivy 
League has as much brawn as it docs brains. 
Your acknowledgment of Cornell's Ed Ma- 
rinaro (How They Do Run On, Nov. I ) was 
very much deserved. It has been a long time 
since someone has dominated the league 
like Ed has. 

While playing fewer games than Steve Ow- 
ens, Marinaro has surpassed his rushing rec- 
ord. If that does not earn him the Heisman 
Trophy, nothing will. 

Richard Scofield 

Stamford, Conn. 

Sirs; 

Dan Jenkins mentions the Houston Veer 
T and fails to acknowledge that Houston’s 
Robert Newhousc is one of the best ex- 
ponents of the triple option. Newhouse 
gained 182 yards against Alabama's vaunt- 
ed defense in 22 carries (compared to Mus- 
so’s 123 yards in 22 attempts). Newhouse 
followed with 192 yards in the Florida State 
game. Newhouse is also obvious in the 
“stats,’’ ranking third in the country be- 
hind only Marinaro and Pruitt with 1,096 
yards in seven games. 

Speaking of Marinaro, since when did 
the Ivy League defenses become so excru- 
ciating to run through? Eastern sentiment 
should not play such a large role in the se- 
lection of ground gainers. 

Carl F. Riley 

Houston 

Sirs: 

Bernard Jackson, senior tailback for 
Washington State, is constantly rolling up 
yardage against the Pacific Eight's best de- 
fenses. After WSU’s fantastic upset of Stan- 
ford, in which he gained 141 yards on 24 
carries, Jackson went into battle the next 
week against Bobby Moore of Oregon. While 
leading WSU to a 31-21 victory, Jackson 
set a WSU record by outgaining Moore 
261 yards to 161 and took over Moore’s Pa- 
cific Eight lead in rushing. 

Jeff Barker 

Spokane 

Sirs: 

Your article really brought out the fact 
that this year's college teams arc loaded 
with excellent backs. But you failed to men- 
tion Wisconsin's Rufus (Road Runner) Fer- 
guson. Rufus has been (he leading scorer 
in the Big Ten and, in my opinion, he is 
the best running back in the conference. 

Gerry Ayers 

Ridgeway, Wis. 


REASON TO RUN 

Sirs: 

Kenny Moore's sensitive insight into the 
world of cross-country running (They Take 
the Scenic Route, Nov. I) is superb, not 
only for its content but also because it re- 
flects the efforts of SI to continue to ex- 
plore the meanings man has attached to his 
multidimensional sport form. 

R. E. Lynde 

Rohnert Park, Calif. 

Sirs: 

I read with great enjoyment your article 
on cross-country. Seldom have you captured 
so well the esthetic side of a sport. You 
have made vivid to the reader a fact known 
by all cross-country runners: it is fun to 
run. Thanks. 

Ralph G. Powell 

Coon Rapids, Minn. 

COACH MOTTA 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to Frank Deford for his 
fine article on Dick Motta, coach of the Chi- 
cago Bulls ( Beware , Little Big Man Is Here, 
Oct. 25). It is great to see a man work his 
way to the top as Motta has, starling with 
junior high school and progressively earn- 
ing his way higher. So many of the coaches 
in pro basketball today are ex-players with 
no previous coaching experience. It's nice 
to know that the man who works hard for 
success still has a chance to make it. 

Bob Leach 

Whittier, Calif. 

Sirs: 

Thank goodness one NBA owner had 
the excellent judgment to seek out and, 
more importantly, to hire a coach and 
not just another NBA reject. There are 
other Mottas out here, coaches who can 
coach, who love the game and believe in 
playing it as a team effort. However, so 
far, too few owners have wised up. In- 
stead, they hire, fire and rehire the same 
tired ex-players and ex-coaches. 

Keep it up, Dick; keep coaching, a rar- 
ity in the NBA. 

Jerry Phipps 

Baltimore 

Sirs: 

Regarding your fine article on Chicago 
Coach Dick Motta, Frank Dcford states 
that Motta and Milwaukee Coach Larry 
Costello are the only NBA coaches with 
high school coaching experience. Upon 
checking the records, you may find that 
Portland Trail Blazer Coach Rolland Todd 
continued 


Our rooms 
areas 
spacious in 
Pittsburgh 
as in 

Palm Beach 


Because we give you the same 
kind of great room everywhere. 
A quiet, comfortable room. 

With double drapes. Sound- 
proof walls. Bigger beds. Call 
the Howard Johnson’s Motor 
Lodge nearest you for a 
confirmed reservation at any 
of our 435 locations. 

Howard Johnson’s: « 

We alwa ys treat you 
like you're on vacation. 

A 


. HOWARD 

JownsonS 


WOBBLY 

DOOR 

KNOBS? 

Hold 'em tight with genuine 
Plastic Wood. Handles like putty, 

hardens like wood. 

)bu can plane, 
sandpaper, varnish 
or paint it. In 
walnut, oak, mahogany L 
or natural. 

In tube andean. 



3-IN-ONE 
PLASTIC W OOD 



If in the end I didn't make it as the great- 
est hitter who ever lived — that long-ago 
boyhood dream— I kind of enjoy thinking 
I may have become in those last years 
the greatest old hitter who ever lived. 
It gives you something to think about 
when you're waiting for the fish to bite. 


HITTING WAS MY LIFE 
Ted Williams 

from Sports Illustrated, June 24, 1968 
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'Our martini Secret? 
Dip a lemon peel in vermouth. 
And use die gin that makes 
the perfect martini in the first place. 
l Seagrams Extra Dry." 


■■■■ 

Seagram Distillers Company. New York, N ,Y. 90 Prooi. Distilled Dry Gin. Distilled from American Grain 


also fits into that exclusive category. Con- 
sidering the excellent job Todd did with 
his expansion team last season, I think it 
is entirely fitting that he be grouped with 
the more successful Motta and Costello. 
However, in no way did this oversight de- 
tract from your article. Motta is truly an 
exceptional man. 

Mark Larson 

APO New York 

HIGH SCHOOL SCENE 

Sirs: 

I think Carlton Stowers' article A Pride 
of Lions in Cattle Country ( Nov. 1 ) is not 
only a tribute to Coach Gordon Wood and 
the Brownwood (Texas) Lions but a trib- 
ute to all high school teams and coaches 
across the nation. Woody, Ara and Bear 
have long been gaining recognition for their 
accomplishments, and I think it's time we 
saluted the Gordon Woods. Not just any- 
one can get a 143-pound fullback to run 
for daylight! 

Nick Nardine 

Canonsburg, Pa. 

THREE FOR THE SHOW (CONT.) 

Sirs: 

As av\ ex-jock and one who has been in- 
volved in radio and TV for the past nine 
years, I read your story on Howard Coscll, 
Don Meredith and Frank Gilford ( What 
Are They Doing with the Sacred Game of 
Pro Football? Oct. 25) with a great deal of 
interest. I’ve known Howard for years, and 
I find him to he one of the most intelligent 
and stimulating of men, though I don't al- 
ways agree with his pronouncements. His 
blanket statement about jocks not having 
specialised know ledge is ridiculous. 

One of Howard’s gripes about ex-jocks, 
and all sports announcers, is that they don't 
tell it "like it is." Howard hasn't been do- 
ing his homework. I place the late Don 
Hoak of the Pirates, Tom Brookshier of 
CBS Sports and myself in the category of 
being accurate and being honest. 

This sounds like a pitch for the so-called 
color men, but it's not meant to be. There 
is no doubt that the play-by-play men still 
carry the ball, and that's the way it should 
be. However, I feel the ex-jock color men 
have also made a valuable contribution to 
radio and TV sports reporting. 

Rich Ashburn 

Gladwync, Pa. 

THAT OLD GANG OF ALLEN'S 

Sirs: 

I was overjoyed with your article on the 
Redskins ( The Ice-Cream Man Cometh , Oct. 
25). The outstanding performance of the 
Over the Hill Gang has done much to soothe 
the pain of the Senators' departure. But, 
more important, our 'Skins have produced 
a winner in a town that has been starving 
continued 
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Reaction time. 


Harmon Wages knows how important quick reactions 
are in pro ball. A player’s instant responses can determine a game. 
And a season. 



But Harmon knows there are some moves you think 
about before making. Like the one he made in signing on as a free 
agent with the Atlanta Falcons. A considered move which put him 
on the field in 13 games as a rookie. That year he caught nine passes 
in one game to set a team record. He soon took over at fullback and 
now holds four team records. 

Another good move Harmon made was to take Army 
ROTC at the University of Florida. That thoughtful move gave him 
a unique course in management development and leadership. A 
useful complement to his major in business administration. 

Harmon’s on WA q 

active duty now. As a first lieu- v 

tenant in the Adjutant General’s 
Corps, one of the largest adminis- 
trative and managerial organiza- j ■' 
tions in the world. Good ~ * ' r 

experience for any young man W\ \ Tpr 

interested in his future. CM A 

When you take 

ROTC in college, all the pieces 
in life seem to fit together a 
little easier. 

Army ROTC. 

The more you look at it, the 
better it looks. 


Army ROTC 
P.O. Box 12703 
Philadelphia. Pa. 19134 
Tell me how ROTC can be 
good move for my future. 


College Planning to Attend - 




YOUR USF&G AGENT 
CAN INSURE* 






p^ s 

-J!/^ 


Businesses, buildings, 
lives: that’s what your USF&G 
agent can insure. He’s the 
insurance professional, the in- 
dependent businessman you 
can trust for competent, per- 
sonalized counseling that 
helps protect so much of what 
you value. Consult him with 
confidence as you would your 
doctor or lawyer. He’s listed 
in your Yellow Pages. 


USF&G 


Companies 


United States Fidelity & Guar- 
anty Co., Fidelity & Guaranty Life 
Insurance Co., Fidelity & Guaranty 
Insurance Underwriters, Inc., Balti- 
more, Md., Thomas Jefferson Life 
Insurance Co., New York, N.Y., 
Fidelity Insurance Co. of Canada, 
Toronto. Casualty / Fire / Marine 
/ Multi-Line / Life / Group Insur- 
ance / Fidelity / Surety Bonds. 
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for winners. Their early success has proven 
that Washington is a good sports town when 
it has a team that is not floundering in the 
depths of mediocrity. 

Grayson FitzHugh 

Le.xinglon, Va. 

Sirs: 

After moving to Washington in 1959 I 
watched the Redskins in anguish and good 
faith for 10 years. Even after I left Wash- 
ington. for the snow and skiing of Colo- 
rado. 1 always read the Monday paper to 
sec how my Redskins had done on Sunday. 
But not until this year have I ever been so 
proud of a football team. 1 hope Wash- 
ington goes all the way! Thank you, George 
Allen. 

Bob Bedford 

Snowmass-at-Aspcn, Colo. 

Sirs: 

Congratulations to SI and John Under- 
wood for the very line article. But I guess the 
"old men" will have to beat Kansas City be- 
fore anybody believes they are for real. 

Dennis Borras 

Bladcnsburg, Md. 

SAINTS ALIVE! 

Sirs: 

Now that the Saints have won the two vic- 
tories you predicted for them (Scouting Re- 
ports, Sept. 20), I'd like to bring you up to 
date on the team. J. D. Roberts has done 
the best job with young material of any 
coach in the league. Our "leaky" defensive 
line dumped Cowboy Quarterback Craig 
Morton three limes behind one of the best 
offensive lines in the NFL: it also forced 
three interceptions and two fumbles. Our 
"leaky” secondary made three interceptions 
and held Duane Thomas to 58 yards rush- 
ing. And our "leaky" offensive line enabled 
Archie Manning to run for two touchdowns. 
Many other teams could use some “leaky” 
lines, if that's how "leaky” lines play. 

Joe Lassus 

New Orleans 

JOE PATERNO'S BOYS 

Sirs: 

That was a great article by Pat Putnam 
(Saved by the Itch to Switch, Oct. 25). I have 
never read a better one about this fine Penn 
Stale team. All the credit for the team's suc- 
cess goes to Joe Paterno and his aggressive 
coaching, always working for the better. 

David Farace 

Port Jervis, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Penn State's Joe Palcrno continues to 
prove that topnotch college football can be 
played without bending admission require- 
ments or hiding players in the safety of the 
phys. cd. curriculum. When Paterno nced- 
continued 


Some “free” credit cards limit 
the amount you can charge. The 
American Express Money Card 
has no pre-set limit. 



For an application: Call American Express Space Bank* Reservations at 
(800) A E 8-5000 toll-free. Or pick one up wherever the Card is honored. 


THE MONEY CARD 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
FOR PEOPLE WHO TRAVEL 



for just $ 9.95 
amaze the maitre (!' 


You will earn admiring glances Irom the haughtiest maitre airline clerks, 

and gas station attendants —wherever you display either ot our handsome 
Credit Card Wallets. Both are hip size. The large ( 4x6 ”, closed) shows up 
to 12 cards and has three inside pockets for folding money and documents. 
The small (3V2x4V2~) shows 8 cards, has side pocket and separate 
bill compartment with hinged brass money clip. Made by fussy British 
craftsmen of black pinseal kid. Lined in leather and silk. Surprised at the 
bargain price? Our large direct imports make it possible. Either wallet $9.95. 
Applied metal initials $3 per set. Please add $1 lor post. & ins. (Calil.add lax.) 

Write or phone: 584 Washington St., I 
San Francisco 94111 (415) 981-5688. r 


haverhills 
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WEAM 


MEDALLIONS 


These beautifully made metal 
brass alloy medallions are 
suitable for mounting on your 
car, wall or bicycle. They also 
make handsome desk ornaments 
or paper weights. Official team 
colors in baked enamel with bright 
brass-like lettering and trim. Each me- 
dallion is 3" in diameter, weighs 3 ozs. 
and comes complete with 3M adhesive tape 
for easy application to any smooth surface. 


To order, simply complete the coupon below and send with your check or money order. 


| International Crest, Inc. 

P.O.Box 1065 

Darien, Connecticut 06B20 

J Please send me the official licensed 
| NFL Medallion(s) l have indicated at 

S3 95 each. 

■ My □ check □ money order for S 

1 is enclosed (Please allow 3 weeks 

1 lor delivery) 






Street 











1 QTY 

Code 

Team 

QTY 

Code 

Team 

QTY. 

Code 

Team | 


BA5 

Baltimore Colts 


NY4 

New York Jets 


GB3 

Green Bay Packers 1 


BB18 

Buffalo Bills 


0K9 

Oakland Raiders 


LAI 

Los Angeles Rams 1 


CN21 

Cincinnati 8engals 


PS23 

Pittsburgh Steelers 


MV6 

Minnesota Vikings 1 


CLIO 

Cleveland Browns 


S022 

San Diego Chargers 


N019 

New Orleans Saints 1 


0N25 

Denver Broncos 


ATI 7 

Atlanta Falcons 


NYG12 

New York Giants 1 


H024 

Houston Oilers 


CH7 

Chicago Bears 


PE14 

Philadelphia Eagles 1 


KC8 

Kansas City Chiefs 


0C2 

Dallas Cowboys 


SF20 

San Francisco 49ers 1 


Mill 

Miami Dolphins 


DET16 

Detroit Lions 


SL15 

St. Louis Cardinals 1 

1 

NE26 

New England Patriots 






WR13 

Washington Redskins j 


cd a new quarterback, he didn't look to the 
nearest farm team, i.e., junior college. He 
merely moved an aspiring accountant to the 
position. The defense, which includes en- 
gineering and science majors and three play- 
ers averaging well over 3.0, has held op- 
ponents to fewer than 7.5 points a game 
through the first half of the season. 

Paterno has brought his brainy troops 
southward to win Orange Howl games in 
two of the last three years. I hope he gets 
the chance to do it again. 

Pali. Levine 

Miami 


HULL CONSTRUCTION 

Sirs: 

Re your article on the United States Sail- 
boat Show at Annapolis (They Do Go Sc or 
the Water, Oct. 25). please note that I he 
ferro-ccmcnt hull built there was not 
“slapped together.” 

The logist ical and space problems involved 
in the actual construction of a hull at a 
boat show were overcome only by careful 
preparation and exceptional effort. Even 
though, as you pointed out. 2</t inches of 
rain were dumped on us on cementing day, 
we went right ahead and finished the hull 
on schedule. To my knowledge, nobody has 
ever built a comparable hull (32 feet) of 
any material at a boat show before. 

The reasons for building the hull were to 
demonstrate the ease of construction (375 
man-hours) and the low cost (S9C0 in ma- 
terials) of ferro-ccment construction, as well 
as to encourage the amateur builder. For 
those of us who don't have S39.000 in SI00 
bills to peel off for a new C&C 39. fcrro-cc- 
ment construction offersa path to yacht own- 
ership without heavy expenditure. In ad- 
dition, our ferro-cemcnt boats will likely 
outlive us. 

Jim Chambi.ee 
Samson Marine Design Enterprises Ltd. 
Savage, Md. 

HALF AN INCH AND A LOT OF DUST 

Sirs: 

You stated in Scorecard (“New England 
Style,” Oct. 25) that, in its recent game 
against Vermont. Rhode Island “marched 
99 yards, two feet and 1 1 Vi inches to score.” 
Cute, but wrong. You forgot that a foot- 
ball is approximately 1 1 Vi inches long. The 
“front” of the football determines the line 
of scrimmage the “front” depending upon 
who has the ball. Thus, when possession 
changes, the line of scrimmage necessarily 
changes by II Vi inches due to this change 
in perspective (even though the ball itself 
does not move). 

Therefore, although Vermont gave up the 
ball after having reached Rhode Island's one- 
inch line. Rhode Island must have taken pos- 
session on the 1 2 Vi-inch line, Even after 
Rhode Island was penalized one-half inch, 
continued 



We grew up 
on a rough street. 


Back in 1935, there weren't any balls 
that could take the streets. Leather balls got 
their expensive hides tom off. And beach- 
balls were just plain silly. 

Then Voit introduced the first rubber 
basketball. 

And kids immediately used it for a street- 
ball. It was the only one they could pound on 
walls, blacktop, and pavement all year round. 
And whose price wouldn't scare off their dads. 


Of course, things have changed. But it's 
still important how much a basketball costs. 
And it still has to hold up no matter how a kid 
uses it. 

We think that's why our basketballs 
are selected first in 70% of America's schools. 
And why Willis Reed, last year's most 
valuable player in the NBA, put his name 
on a Voit basketball. 

He remembers the rough streets too. 

Afoit The Action Gear 


Af®ll=|VOIT 

For colorful 20 -page catalog of Voit Athletic Products send 25tf to AMF VOIT, Box 958, Santa Ana, Ca. 92702 
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Some “free” credit cards buy golf 
balls. The American Express 
Money Card buys Pinehurst. 


i 


Horan application: Call American Express Space Bank* Reservations at 
(800) AE 8-5000 toll-free. Or pick one up wherever the Card is honored. 

THE MONEY CARD 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
FOR PEOPLE WHO TRAVEL 


COLLEGE STUDENTS: EARN MONEY 

Sell TIME, LIFE and SPORTS ILLUSTRATED on campus. Liberal com- 
missions. Write for details: Time Inc. College Bureau. TIME & LIFE 
Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020 


What Do Many Doctors Use 
When The y Suffer Pain 
Of Hemorrhoidal Tissues ? 

This Exclusive Formula Gives Prompt, Temporary Relief 
In Many Cases from such Pain. Also Helps Shrink 
Swelling of Hemorrhoidal Tissues Due to Infection. 


■0*003 GaSCaa'ff' 



1 CHARLES F FROST 


News about a most effective medica- 
tion comes from a recent survey of 
doctors. Asked what they, them- 
selves, use to relieve such painful 
symptoms, many of the doctors re- 
porting, named one particular medi- 
cation they either use themselves or 
in their office practice. 

This medication gives prompt re- 
lief for hours in many cases from 
pain and itching of hemorrhoidal 


tissues. And it actually helps shrink 
swelling of such tissues caused by 
infection. Tests by doctors showed 
this to be true. 

The medication used was Prep- 
aration H^— the same exclusive for- 
mula you can buy at any drug counter 
without a prescription. Just see if 
doctor tested Preparation H doesn’t 
help you. There’s no other formula 
like it. Ointment or suppositories. 


which, as you noted, was half the distance 
to the goal line, they could only have 
marched 99 yards and two feet to score. 

Edward N. Stoner 
J. Leigh Griffith 

Charlottesville, Va. 

Sirs: 

If the ball was on the half-inch line, Rhode 
Island's drive should have measured 100 
yards, minus one-half inch and the length 
of the football. Apparently it's tougher to 
figure out than it is to do. 

John C. Engstrom 

Seattle 

THE SERIES IN REVIEW 

Sirs: 

I’m glad that at least one major publi- 
cation has seen the error of its ways and an- 
nounced to the American public that the 
Pittsburgh Pirates arc the best team in base- 
ball ( Some Kind of a Comeback, Oct. 25). I 
appreciated William Leggett's article. How- 
ever, I think you erred in your choice of a 
cover for that issue. It would have been im- 
mensely better had you used a picture of Cle- 
mente, Blass or any other Pirate star in- 
stead of a shot of pro basketball's Gus John- 
son and Dave DeBusschere battling for 
position. The World Series is the most 
important sporting event in America. 

Gregory Gyauch 

Pittsburgh 

Sirs: 

We Pittsburgh fans expected your cover 
to be a picture of Ron Fimrite eating the 
Oct. 18 issue of SI. 

Betty Lowry Schilr 

Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Sirs: 

I congratulate William Leggett on his fine 
article. It was some kind of a comeback, 
and I think the 1971 Scries showed the base- 
ball world just who is really No. I— the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates. 

Steve Ross 

Coalton, W. Va. 

Sirs: 

My congratulations on a fine article. But 
while you mentioned Clemente's feats, you 
failed to give enough recognition to Catch- 
er Manny Sanguillcn. who collected 1 1 hits 
to Roberto's 12 for the Series. It was San- 
guillcn's plate-lo-lirst speed that gave the 
Bucs many of their clutch singles, and his 
strong arm prevented base stealing by the 
Bufords and the Blairs. 

Br ad Pettit 

Mcadville, Pa. 


Address editorial mail to Time & Life Bldg.. 
Rockefeller Center. New York, N.Y. 10020. 


Mountain hopping, it's sort of the jet age 
answer to mountain climbing!' 



Imported in bottle from Canada 



"All you need is a 
rocket pack a pretty 
assistant -and you're 
ready to hop your first 
mountain. Our take-off 
point, Cheakamus Canyon, in the Tantalus 
Mountains of British Columbia. Susan makes a 
last-minute check, setting her stopwatch to my 
fuel gauge. Now the last and most 
important piece of equipment— my radio helmet. 
Without it, Susan can't signal me to lard 
when my fuel starts getting low. 



"3 ... 2 ... 1 . Varooom! Suddenly I was skyward. 
I felt like a giant bird who could soar to the top 
of any mountain. All I could think of was. . . 
next hop Mt. Everest. 



"Later, we joined a friend in the comfort of 
a mountain inn. And toasted our adventure with 
Canadian Club." It seems wherever you go, 

C.C. welcomes you. More people appreciate 
its gentle manners. The pleasing way it behaves 
in mixed company. They admire its unmistakable 
character. A taste not matched by any whisky, 
anywhere. Canadian Club— 

"The Best In The House" 81 in 87 lands. 






